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GETTYSBURG  ADDRESSES 
IN  AUTOGRAPH 

Some  time  ago  the  associated  press 
released  an  article  which  featured  the 
discovery  of  what  was  said  to  be  an- 
other original  copy  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address.  Inasmuch  as  the 
last  Gettysburg  autograph  to  change 
hands  brought  a  sum  which  went  into 
six  figures,  according  to  the  purchas- 
er, it  seemed  that  what  might  appear 
to  be  a  $100,000  discovery  was  worth 
investigating. 

There  are  six  autographed  copies  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  known  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
five  are  preserved.  An  attempt  to 
identify  them  by  descriptive  names  is 
made  here  and  a  few  facts  concerning 
them  set  forth.  The  number  of  lines 
in  the  original  are  given  to  assist  in 
the  identification.  No  effort  is  made, 
however,  to  point  out  the  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  text  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

1.  Washington  Draft 
Thirty-three  Lines 

Many  Lincoln  students  feel  that 
this  copy  of  the  address  is  the  original 
draft  made  by  Lincoln  at  Washington 
sometime  before  his  departure  for 
Gettysburg.  That  he  did  not  copy  it 
from  any  of  the  other  known  drafts  is 
assumed  because  of  the  many  correc- 
tions, nine  of  them  altogether,  which 
he  made  in  the  writing.  There  is  also 
internal  evidence  that  the  changes  in 
form  were  incorporated  in  the  later 
manuscript  used  at  Gettysburg.  This 
manuscript  came  into  the  possession 
of  John  Hay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secre- 
taries, and  was  inherited  by  his  chil- 
dren. His  son,  Clarence  Hay,  and  his 
daughters  presented  this  manuscript 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

2.  Battlefield  Copy 

Twenty-vine  Lines 

It  appears  as  if  this  draft  of  the 
address  was  prepared  for  use  at  the 
dedication.  Originally  it  was  all  writ- 
ten on  stationery  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Some  care  had  been  taken 
to  see  that  corrections  were  made  be- 
fore copying  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  former  draft  above  mentioned 
was  before  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he 
copied  this  manuscript. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  para- 
graph on  the  second  sheet  did  not 
please  him  and  sometime  after  he  left 
Washington  but  before  delivering  the 
address  he  evidently  destroyed  the 
second  page,  marked    out    the    three 


last  words  of  the  first  page  with  a 
pencil,  and  rewrote  the  second  page. 
This  recopied  page  was  written  with 
a  pencil  on  a  different  grade  of  paper. 
These  two  sheets  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  ones  which  he  had  with 
him  at  Gettysburg. 

There  are  many  strange  and  con- 
flicting traditions  regarding  the  writ- 
ing of  the  revision.  One  claims  the 
pencil  used  was  loaned  to  Lincoln  on 
the  train  by  Andrew  Carnegie  while 
another  holds  that  the  material  on 
which  the  famous  address  was  written 
was  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper. 

This  two  page  copy  of  the  address 
also  came  into  possession  of  John  Hay 
and  was  passed  on  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  by  Mr.  Hay's  children. 

3.  Lost  Copy 

Mr.  Nicolay  says  that  a  few  days 
after  the  Gettysburg  trip  Lincoln  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wills,  who  had  been 
his  host  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
there,  a  letter  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  address.  Nicolay  further  states 
that  Lincoln  gathered  the  press  copies 
of  the  speech  and  "comparing  these 
with  his  original  draft  and  with  his 
own  fresh  recollection  of  the  form  in 
which  he  delivered  it,  he  made  a  new 
autograph  copy,  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate revision." 

This  copy  was  never  received  by 
Mr.  Wills  and  it  has  been  known  as 
the  lost  copy. 

4.  Everett  Copy 
Thirty-one  Lines 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
February  12,  1920,  invited  Senator 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire 
to  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  from 
an  original  copy  of  the  speech  which 
was  in  his  possession.  In  his  prelim- 
inary remarks  he  explained  how  he 
happened  to  come  in  possession  of  the 
famous  writing: 

"It  was  given  by  President  Lincoln 
to  Edward  Everett,  and  he  presented 
it.  together  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
own  address,  also  delivered  at  Gettys- 
burg, at  the  consecration  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  ladies  having 
charge  at  the  fair  in  aid  of  the  sani- 
tary commission  held  in  New  York  in 
March,  1864,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  our  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War.  These  two  manuscripts  were 
purchased  at  this  fair  by  an  uncle  of 
mine  and  have  been  in  my  family  ever 
since." 

In  1885  Miss  Bell  F.  Keyes  of  Bos- 
ton wrote  to  Robert  T.  Lincoln  asking 
for  information  about  an  original  copy 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  then  in  her 
possession.  A  copy  of  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Keyes  follows: 
Dear  Madam 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  your 
inquiry.  My  father's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  jotted  down  in  pencil,  in 
part  at  least  on  his  way  to  the  place. 
Mr.  Everett  expressed  to  him  his  grat- 
ification   and    upon    his    request    my 


father  wrote  out  the  address  in  ink 
and  sent  it  to  him  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  copy  you  have.  My  father  made 
another  copy  in  ink  to  be  used  in  get- 
ting up  a  collection  in  lithographic 
copy  called  Autographed  Leaves  of 
Our  Country's  Authors"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  at  Bal- 
timore and  the  facsimile  is  contained 
in  a  copy  of  the  book  which  I  have.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  autographic 
copy  nor  what  became  of  the  pencil 
notes.  They  were  probably  used  in 
delivering  the  address  and  then  de- 
stroyed, but  as  to  this  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

This  copy  of  the  address  came  into 
the  possession  of  Thomas  F.  Madigan 
in  1930. 

5.  Bancroft  Reverse  Copy 

One  Sheet  Written  on  both  Sides 
In  the  spring  of  1864  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  requested  that 
Lincoln  make  another  copy  of  his 
Gettysburg  Address  for  the  Maryland 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  copy 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  on 
both  sides  of  one  piece  of  paper  it  was 
unavailable  for  the  purpose  of  litho- 
graphic reproduction  in  facsimile  in  a 
volume  in  which  it  was  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Bancroft  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
make  another  copy,  at  the  same  time 
asking  permission  to  keep  the  one 
that  could  not  be  used.  Mr.  Lincoln 
granted  both  requests  and  the  reverse 
copy  is  still  in  possesion  of  members 
of  the  Bancroft  family. 

6.  Bancroft  Final  Copy 

Thirty-seven  Lines 
The  final  copy  which  Lincoln  pre- 
pared for  Bancroft  was  published  in 
lithograph  facsimiles  in  Autographed 
Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors.  It 
has  become  known  through  wide  circu- 
lation as  the  standard  version  of  the 
address.  It  was  written  on  one  side 
of  three  different  sheets  and  prefaced 
by  the  words  in  Lincoln's  autograph, 
"Address  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg."  It  is 
also  concluded  with  the  date  "Novem- 
ber 19,  1863"  and  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
also  in  the  autograph  of  the  president. 
When  last  mentioned  in  the  press  the 
original  was  in  possession  of  Profes- 
sor William  J.  A.  Bliss  of  Baltimore. 
A  photograph  of  the  alleged  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
recently  discovered  and  owned  by  Miss 
Margaret  O'Herron,  is  before  the 
writer.  It  appears  to  be  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  final  Bancroft  copy  with 
the  exception  that  the  punctuation 
marks  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
touched  up  with  pen  and  ink. 

On  careful  observation  this  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  O'Herron  manu- 
script appears  very  much  like  the 
copies  of  the  address  distributed  free- 
ly by  the  thousands  over  a  period  of 
a  great  many  years  by  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company. 


By  Charles  "Willis  Thompson. 

■^WOSCORE  and    ten  years  ago 

there  was  brought  forth  on  this 

»        continent    one    of    the    glories 

of  English  literature.  •  Litt 
ed  at  the  time,  Its  fame  has  grow 
steadily  until  now  It  is  universal 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  maste 
pieces  of  speech,  not  merely  Englii 
speech,  but  universal  speech.  It  hi 
answered  the  question  whether  Ame 
ca  could  ever  produce  a  piece 
writing  worthy  of  Shakespeare,  ax 
has  made  the  town  of  Gettysbur 
the  scene  of  not  one  but  two  gre£ 
historical  events.  For  the  first  ai 
pearance  of  a  great  work  of  literatui 
s  a  historical  event  like  a  great  bai 
le,  and  the  former  becomes  of  eve 
more  Interest  to  the  world  as  th 
time  of  its  appearance  necedes,  eve 
hen  the  latter  remains  of  more  Inter- 
it  to  the  particular  nation  in  which 
j  occurred. 
As  with  other  famous  literary  works, 
here  has  already  grown  up  a  con- 
ilderable  body  of  legend  about  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address.  The  most 
popular  and  persistent  story  Is  that 
the  President  wrote  it  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  on  the  train  on  his  way 
to  Gettysburg  and  delivered  it  before 
an  audience  which  hardly  heard  it  and 
was  unimpressed  by  it.  Another  story 
represents  him  as  borrowing  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  one  of  his  companions 
In  the  train  and  jotting  down  the 
Immortal  speech  as  he  rode. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  literary  artist, 
and  he  did  not  prepare  his  master- 
pieces in  that  helter-bkeiter  way.  He 
wrote  the  address  out  twice  in  Wash- 
ington before  he  delivered  It,  al- 
though the  changes  were  of  the 
slightest,  and  then  altered  it  in  the 
delivery,  each  change  being  one  o£  j, 
word  or  the  shading  of  a  phrase.  Bi ' 
each  change  -was  an  improvemen 
and  in  its  final  form  It  was  perfec- 
tion. ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  bt'iieve  that  sue 
an  unequaled  literary  workman  coul 
have  regarded  his  workmanship  as  < 
no  importance  or  "  tossed  it  off 
carelessly.  A  later  President  con- 
fessed to  writing  a  somewhat  cele- 
brated speech  "  between  stations, 
and  it  had  a  disastrous  effect  upo  , 
his  future.  b"ut  Lincoln  did  not  make 
that  mistake. 

His  own  ideas  on  the  subject  v>£ 
eloquence  were  not  tl'ose  of  his  time, 
which  is  one  reason  why  the  Gettys- 
burg address  was  not  immediately 
and  universally  recognized  for  what 
it  Is  among  the  great  classics.  The 
rounded,  periodic,  sonorous,  brocaded 
style  was  the  one  then  admired.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne  was  the  model. 
Purple  was  the  color. 

Northern  eloquence  may  not  have 
been  so  turgid  and  bombastic  as 
Southern  oratory,  but  they  were  roth 
based  on  the  same  principle;  they 
were  equally  ponderous  and  theatrical. 


Everything 
" rounded  ";  t 
as  simplicity.  Sumner's  "  True  Gran- 
deur of  Nations "  was  -the  type  of 
>eech  most  admired  in  that  day. 

His  Style  as  an  Orator. 

Lincoln  was  practically  alone  in  J 
ea  of  eloquence,  and  his  youthf 
ition  has  grown  up  to  him.  He  wi 
modest  man,  but  he  set  his  own  tas 
•iite  firmly,  though  tranquill 
;ainst  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  hi 
und  It  the  taste  of  the  succeedir 
ne.  He  had  that  perfect  choice 
srds  that  marks  the  artist,  %o  thi 
hen  such  an  artist  has  wrought 
ntence  no  one^can  substitute  an 
;ulvalent  word  without  spoiling  .the 
srk  of  art. 
Such  a  writer  could  not  jot  down  a 
masterpiece  on  the  back  of  an  envel- 
ope between  stations;  he  would  take 
too  much  pride  in  his  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  did  not.  Gen. 
James  Grant  Wilson,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  made  a  study  of  the  various 
manuscripts  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, and  is  able  to  brush  that  story 
away  into  the  rubbish  heap.  ■ 

"  Lincoln,"  said  he,  "  made  five  cop- 
ies of  the  speech.  I  might  have  had  a 
sixth  if  I  had  had  my  wits  about  me. 
He  seemed  to  like  to  have  me  about 
him,  because  when  I  came  into  his 
presence  I  usually  brought  a  story 
with  me  of  something  that  I  had  no- 
ticed, that  would  make  him  laugh. 
And  he  needed  desperately  to  laugh. 

"  Most  of  those  about  him  did  not 
understand  that  necessity  of  his,  and 
were  scornful  of  it.  Stanton  wondered 
at  It,  and  was  contemptuous.  -  It  was 
only  in  that  way  that  Lincoln  could 
bear  the  strain.  That  was  all  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  Stanton's  coars- 
er nature,  and  when  the  President 
would  bring  out  some  funny  story  to 
read  to  him  and  his  colleagues  he  was 
fiercely  intolerant.  It  wasn't  merely 
recreation  with  Lincoln;  it  was  a  ne- 
essity,  it  was  what  saved  him. 
"  One  day  he  turned,  to  me  and  said, 
■  You  are  one  of  the  few  who  have 
never  asked  me  for  anything.  Isn't 
there  anything  you  want'.'  I  will  do 
"t."  And  I  said  there  was  not.  And 
.hat  was  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  If  I  had  only  thought,"  said 
the  General,  sorrowfully.  "  He  would 
have  written  out  a  copy  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  for  me  then  if  I  had 
asked  him.  I  have  thought  of  that 
lost  opportunity  many  a  time  since. 

"  But,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  wrote 
only  five  copies  of  it.  The  first  two 
he  wrote  out  in  the  White  House  be- 
fore going  to  Gettysburg,  and  after- 
ward gave  ope  to  Nicolay  and  one  to 
Hay.  I  have  photographic  copies  of 
them.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  get 
them  for  you." 

He  went  up  to  his  rooms  and  came 
back  and  spread  them  out  before  me. 
"Now,  you  can  see,"  he  said,  pointing 


the  copy  given 
lis  wasn't  written  on 
envelope.  It  was  written  on  the  reg- 
'  ular  White  House  paper,  with 
'  Executive  Mansion  '  at  the  top  of  It 
This  other  is  the  copy  given  to  Hay. 
That  was  written  on  two  sheets  of 
plain  paper. 

"  The  Hay  copy  is  the  one  he  in- 
tended to  take  to  Gettsburg  and  read; 
h,it  when  he  came  to  leave  the  White 
ouse  he  could  not  find  it,  and  took 
ong   instead    the    rougher    draft    he 
terward   gave   to   Nicolay.     But  he 
d  not  read  it;  he  did  not  read  any- 
ing.      He    stood    with    the    Nicolay 
ipy   in   his   hand,    but  did   not  refer 
»  it.    The  thing  was  so  thoroughly  in 
his  mind  that  he  had  no  need. 

"  As  he  talked  he  slightly  altered  the 
phraseology,     and     for  *   the     better. 

When  afterward  he  was  asked  to  write 

th- 

crort  ana  tnen  for  Edward  Everett,  he 

included  these  alterations. 

"  The  most  important  is  the  inser-, 
tion  of  the  words  '  under  God  '  in  the 
phrase  '  that  this  nation  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.'  You  can  see 
how  greatly  that  simple  addition  adds 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  phrase. 

"  When  he  got  back  to  Washington 
he  found  the  copy  he  had  intended  to 
take  to  Gettysburg,  and  gaye  that  to 
Hay.  Mrs.  Hay  still  has  it,  and  keeps 
it  in  a  safety  deposit  vault. 

"  The  other  copy  he  gave  to  Nicolay. 
Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  told  me 
that  if  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  would  give 
it  up. he  would  pay  $5,000  for  it.  It 
was  a  sohiewhat  delicate  matter.  Be- 
fore approacning  ner  1  macte  inquiries 
among  her  friends,  and  found  that  It 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing  to  her — that  she 
would  be  offended. 

"  I  never  did.  Some  time  afterward 
the  manuscript  was  lost  or  stolen,  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 
Fortunately,  a  fac-slmile  had  been 
made  before  its  loss,  and  here  it  is. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1864  the  Mary- 
land Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Fair  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  Bancroft  asked 
the  President  to  make  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  address,  so  that  it  could 
be  included  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Au- 
tograph Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Au- 
thors,' to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fair. 

"  He  did  so,  but  he  wrote  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  and  Bancroft  wrote 
back  saying  that  it  could  not  be  lith- 
ographed and  if  it  was  not  too  much 
trouble  he  would  like  to  have  the  Pres- 
ident write  It  over  again.  Lincoln 
complied.  The  copy  written  on  both 
sides  Bancroft  kept,  with  Lincoln's 
permission,  and  his  family  still  has  it. 
The  copy  used  by  the  fair  ranks  as  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth  was  written  in 
the  same  year  for  Edward  Kverett. 
who  wanted  to  have  it  bound  with  the 


\ 


( 
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manuscript  <u  ms  own  oration  at  Get- 
tysburg and  the  President's  letter  to 
him  of  Nov.  'J".  L833.  to  bo  sold  at  the 
\, w  York  Metropolitan  Fair  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  State*  Sanitary 
Commission. 

•■  These  last  three  copies  are.  there- 
fore, the  President's  final  revision,  and 
this  version  is  tli"  one  that  will  be 
Inscribed  on  the  Lincoln  monument  to 

ho  erected  by   tbe  nation  In   Washing- 


Hill         U 


"  Thai  dlSPQsel  Of  tbe  envelope 
story.       It     Is    also    untrue    that     the 

si eh     made     no    impression    on    tbe 

audience,  though  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  at  the  time  people  generally  did 
nol    recognise  its  real  greatness." 

"  I  have  been  looking  In  some  of  the 
files  of  the  Now  York  newspapers  of 
thai  time."  I  said,  "and  Everett's  ora- 
tion is  reported  in  full,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  '  President  Lincoln  also 
spoke.'  " 

"The  Philadelphia  papers,  or  some 
<<(  them,  reported  it  In  full,"  replied 
Gen,  WJlson.  "and  you  know  the  tele- 
graph facilities  and  other  ways  of 
getting  complete  reports  Into  the 
newspapers  were  not  as  complete  then 
as  now.  Perhaps  that  may  account 
for  it." 

"  The  current  legend."  I  said,  "  Is 
that  Everett's  oration,  which  is  now 
forgotten,  was  regarded  as  the  great 
thing,  and  that  Lincoln's  speech  went 
unremarked." 

"  But  that  Is  not  so.  Everett  him- 
self wrote  to  Lincoln  the  next  day, 
'  Permit  me  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration of  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  you  with  such  eloquent  simplicity 
and  appropriateness  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
so  near  the  central  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion in  two  hours  as  you  did  In  two 
minutes.'  " 

"  I  know  he  did,"  I  replied,  "  but 
I  always  had  a  suspicion  that  Everett 
meant  that  as  a  condescending  com- 
pliment from  nn  acknowledged  orp»"»- 
to  an  amateur." 

"I  don't  think  Everett  would  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  pay  such  a 
compliment,"  said  the  General.  "  Hi? 
letter  strikes  me  as  a  sincere  tribute. 

Hay's  Foresight. 

"  Still,  it  is  true  that  hardly  any- 
body then  recognized  the  address  for 
what  It  was,  or  had  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  greatness.  Hay  was  the 
only  one  I  now  recall  who  did.  He  in- 
stantly appreciated  it  at  its  full  value, 
and  it  was  as  much  for  that  reason 
as  because  he  wanted  a  souvenfir  that 
he  asked  the  President  for  a  copy." 

"  Hay  would  appreciate  it,"  I  said. 
"  He  had  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  his 
own  literary  taete  was  a  long  way  in 
advance  of  1863." 

"  Yes."  said  Gen.  Wilson.  "  Besides, 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  Lincoln, 
and  seemed  to  understand  him  better 
than  most  people  did  at  that  time.  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  an  Insight  into  his 
character." 

"  Did   you   hear  the   Gettysburg  ad- 


dress yourself?  " 

"  No.  but  one  of  my  friends,  a  Gen- 
eral In  the  army,  who  did  hear  It, 
told  me  a  day  or  two  later  that  the 
President  had  delivered  a  fine  speech. 
He  said  that  the  audience  received  it 
enthusiastically,  amd  as  he  told  me 
this  while  the  matter  was  fresh  in  his 
mind  I  prefer  to  accept  his  account 
instead  of  the  recollection  of  people 
who  say  the  contrary  fifty  years  after 
the  event." 

The  General  brought  in  a  framed 
lithograph  of  Lincoln,  presented  to 
him  by  the  President,  with  an  auto- 
graph and  the  date — March  31,  1865. 

"  Only  fourteen  days  before  the  as- 
sassination," I  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  General,  "  and  I  was 
in  the  same  box  the  night*  before  with 
the  same  party,  except  that  Major 
Hathbone  was  not  there." 

I  looked  over  this  and  the  other 
treasures  which  the  General  had  placed 
on  the  table.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  the  envelope  legend  might 
have  arisen  from  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  treasures— the  Nlcolay 
draft,  the  one  which  the  President  car- 
ried in  his  hand  as  he  delivered  his 
speech,  though  he  did  not  refer  to  it. 

This  draft  is  written  on  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  White  House  note  paper, 
with  the  words  "  Executive  Mansion  " 
at  the  top.  It  was  not  until  the  time 
of  President  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  the  official  designation 
of  the  Presidential  home  and  office 
was  changed  from  "  Executive  Man- 


colloquially. 

These     sheets,     as     reprodut 
photographic  fac-simile — t 
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draft  of  which  the  original  is  lor 
seem  to  have  been  of  rather  coa 
paper,  of  the  kind  used  for  letter  paper 
by  not  very  well-to-do*  persons  in 
those  days,  and  the  words  "  Exec- 
utive Mansion "  are  printed.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  not  a  very  elegant-look- 
ing piece  of  paper. 

"  They  were  economical  with  not 
paper  in   the  White  House  in   18l>o," 
said  Gen.  Wilson,  with  a  smile. 

I  asked  him  to  be  more  specliic 
about  the  way  in  which,  according  to 
his  eminent  informant,  the  address 
was  received. 

"  There  was  no  applause  while  the 
President  was  speaking."  he  replied, 
"  but  the  interest  was  intense.  You 
have  probably  seen  audiences  which 
were  too  much  moved  to  applauu — 
who  hung  on  the  words  of  the 
speaker.  That  was  the,  effect  of  the 
speech,  as  described  to  me;  and  when 
the  President  finished  Lhe  tension  was 
relieved  and  the  audience  broke  out 
in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

"  But  the  true  applause,  of  course, 
comes  from  this  geneiation.  Lincoln 
was  mistaken  when  he  said,  '  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.'  His 
words  have  a  life  as  long  and  mem- 
orable as  their  deeds,  and  will  be 
remembered  through  the  ages.  They 
are  the  world's  masterpiece  of  rhe- 
torical art." 
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HOW      UNCOLS'S      GETTYSBURG      AD- 
DRESS     WAS     WRITTEN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  arti- 
cle which  Is  again  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  wrote  the 
Gettysburg  address  out  on  the  train  on  the 
way  there,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  it, 
tore  it  up  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
window,  and  that  he  then  delivered  an  ex- 
temporaneous address. 

The  story  has  been  refuted  many  times. 
Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay,  President  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Gettysburg,  long  ago  in  the 
Century  Magazine  (Vol.  xxv.,  page  601)  told 
the  story  of  the  writing  of  the  Gettysburg 
address.  In  it  he  said:  "There  is  neither 
record,  evidence,  nor  well-founded  tradition 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made 
any  note  on  the  journey  between  Wash- 
ington and  Gettysburg.  The  train  consisted 
of  four  passenger  coaches,  and  either  com- 
position or  writing  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely troublesome  amid  all  the  move- 
ment, the  noise,  the  conversation,  the  greet- 
ing, and  the  questionings'  which  ordinary 
courtesy  required  him  to  undergo  in  these 
surroundings;  but  still  -worse  would  have 
been  the  rockings  and  joltings  of  the  train, 
rendering   writing   virtually    impossible." 

Furthermore,  Colonel  Nicolay,  in  his  Cen- 
tury article,  printed  a  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  draft  of  President  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address.  The  first  page 
was  written  in  ink  on  White  House  paper. 
The  second  page  is  not  on  White  House 
paper,  and  was  written  in  lead  pencil.  On 
it  are  nine  lines  and  a  half.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Colonel  Nicolay  thinks,  wrote  the  ciose,  or, 
more  probably,  rewrote  the  close,  tet  Get- 
tysburg. Very  interesting  is1  Colonel  Nic- 
olay's  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  revision  of 
his  address  after  the  return  to  Washington. 
Requests  came  to  the  President  for  copies 
of  Ws  address,  and  Colonel  Nicolay  adds; 
"By  his  direction,  therefore,  his  secretaries 
made  copies  of  the  Associated  Press  report 
as  it  was  printed  in  several  prominent  news- 
papers. Comparing  these  with  his  own 
fresli  recollection  of  the  form  in  which  he 
delivered  it,  he  made  a  new  autographic 
copy — a  careful  and  deliberate  revision — 
which  has  become  'the  standard  and  au- 
thentic text."  This  standard  copy  of  the 
text  of  the  Gettysburg  address  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  John  Hay,  and  is 
doubtless  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
Colonel  Nicolay,  in  his  Century  paper,  gives 
in  parallel  lines  a  reprint  of  'the  original 
draft,  the  Associated  Press  report  and  the 
revised,  standard  copy  of  the  address. 

Now,  as  to  the  impression  made  by  the 
address  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  shows  that  five  times  the 
address  was  interrupted  by  "applause,"  and 
that  at  the  close  there  was  "long  continued 
applause."  The  stenographic  report  of  the 
address  made  for  the  Associated  Press 
shows  that  it  was  carefully  taken  down, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
stenographer's,  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
•the  Gettysburg  address  was  received  by 
those  who  heard  it  was  entirely  accurate. 
Such  an  audience  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  on 
that  day  could  hardly  have  failed  to  re- 
spond, in  the  way  indicated,  to  the  (heart- 
stirring  words  of   the   President. 

Hbnky  S.  Bureaoh 

Togus,  Me.,  Feb.  8. 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS.'  .-.  ,,/ 
A  correspondent  of  The  News,  in  a  com- 
munication printed  in  another  column, 
makes  some  comments  on  the  different 
versions  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
which  show  an  intelligent  interest  In  the 
subject.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
address  was  delivered  the  Nation  said: 
''That  which  promises  to  be  the  most 
classic  and  most  enduring-  of  American 
orations  ought  to  be  as  carefully  preserved 
without  alteration  or  abridgement  as  a 
standard  of  weight  and  measure."  In 
other  words,  there  should  be  but  one  ver- 
sion of  the  Immortal  address,  and  that 
just  as  it  came  from  Lincoln's  own  hand. 
As  our  correspondent's  communication  is 
in  the  interest  of  verbal  accuracy,  it  is 
altogether  commendable'.  As  to  the  para- 
graphing of  the  address,  that  does  not 
strike  us  as  important.  Paragraphing  is  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  matter  about  which 
editors  and  printers  may  differ.  It  only 
affects  the  form  and  not  the  sense  of  the 
composition.  In  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Life 
of  Lincoln,"  the  authors  give  the  au- 
thentic text  of  the  address  both  in  type  ; 
and  fac-simile  of  Lincoln's  handwriting.  ' 
The  "Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (1905) 
also  contains  the  fac-simile  of  the  address 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting  with  his 
name  attached.  As  this  autographic  copy 
was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors'  fair  at  Baltimore,  In  1864,  it 
may  be  considered  the  revised  and  cor- 
rect version.  It  is  in  three  paragraphs 
and  differs  very  slightly  from  the  other 
current  versions.  The  few  differences  are 
purely  verbal  and  entirely  immaterial. 
Messrs  Nicolay  and  Hay  say: 

There  are  three  successive  versions  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  —  all  identical  in 
thought,  but  differing  slightly  in  expres- 
sion.    The  three  versigns  are: 

1.  The  original  autograph  Ms.  draft, 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  partly  at  Wash- 
ington and  partly  at  Gettysburg. 

2.  The  version  made  by  the  shorthand 
reporter  on  the  stand  at  Gettysburg  when 
it  was  delivered,  and  printed  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

3.  The  revised  copy  made  a  few  days 
afterward  upon  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  other  two.. 

TBe  variations  in  the  three  versions  and 
in  the  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
handwriting  are  purely  verbal  and  so 
slight  as  to  require  close  comparison  to 
discover.  Nicolay  and  Hay  say  that  the 
first  and  main  draft  of  the  address  was 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Washington, 
the  verbal  alterations  being  made  after  he 
reached  Gettysburg  or  alter  the  address 
was  delivered. 

"There  is,"  they  say,  "neither  record, 
evidence  nor  well-founded  tradition  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made  any 
notes  on  the  journey  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg."  Among  the  verbal 
changes  which  he  made  In  the  original 
draft  were  "Those  who  died  here"  into 
"Those  who  gave  their  lives  here";  "Shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom"  into  "Shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 
"We  have  come"  was  changed  in  one 
place  to  "we  are  met"  and  the  word 
"hallowed"  was  changed  to  "consecrated."  ! 
All  the  changes  Improved  the  rhetorical 
finish  of  the  address  without  altering  the 
sense.  The  final  revision  contained  the 
phrase,  "Far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract."  Our  correspondent  is1 
right  in  saying  that  If  the  address  is  to  be 
preserved  In  bronze,  it  should  be  in  cor- 
rect form,  and  we  think  that  form  Is  the 
fac-simile  version  given  by  Nicolay  and 
ITay  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting/}^?- o i 
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The  Gettysburg  Address.    - 

To  the  Editor  of  The  News: 

Sir— When  I  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  this  speech  is  printed.  Some- 
times it  is  printed  as  a  single  paragraph, 
other  times  as  two.  but  you  have  It  in 
three  paragraphs.  It  would  seem  that 
the  unity  of  the  address  is  best  preserved 
by  a  division  into  two  paragraphs,  and 
that  the  second  one  should  begin  with  the 
words,  "It  is  for  us,  the  living."  This 
division  puts  into  one  paragraph  that 
portion  of  the  speech  that  Is  devoted  to 
a  statement  of  fact  and  historical  re- 
view and  into  the  other  the  part  that  ex- 
presses   an    exhortation. 

I   have  read   that  Lincoln  did  not  write 
this  address  before  it  was  delivered,   and 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave  it  a  final 
j  form    afterward.    It    would    appear,    how- 
■  ever,     from     the     difference     in     wording, 
that   he    did   not.    In    the   second   line,    as 
i  printed    in    the    issue    above    referred    to, 
i  one    more    often    sees     "on"     instead     of 
"upon,"    and   this   is   better.    Some   copies 
have:     "We     have     come     to     dedicate     a 
portion    of    that    field    as    a    final    resting 
place     for     those     who    here     gave     their 
lives    that    that    nation    might    live."    In 
some    copies    the    word    "power"    is    mod- 
ified   by     "poor,"     and    this     is    quite    in 
harmony    with      the      context.    Following 
!  the  word    "work"    one   often   sees    "which 
they   who    fought   here   have    thus    far   so 
nobly  advanced."    Also  the  word   "cause" 
is    modified    by    "that"    instead    of    "the," 
and    "dead"   by    "these." 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a  news 
item  to  the  effect  that  some  association 
was  planning  to  place  bronze  tablets 
bearing  this  address  in  schoolhouses. 
If  the  speech  can  be .  had  in  the  form 
given  to  it  by  its  author,  that  form 
should,  of  course,  be  used.  If,  however, 
a  selection  has  to  be  made  from  the 
many  forms  in  which  the  address  is  now 
in  print,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  get  the  original  form 
of  the  speech,  the  form  in  which  Lincoln 
wrote  or  spoke  it,  and  that  this  form 
ought  to  be  preserved  on  the  bronze  tab- 
lets. For,  if  such  tablets  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, the  form  of  the  address  borne 
by  them  will  finally  come  to  be  the  per- 
manent one,  and  it  should  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  President's 
manner   of   thinking   and   speaking. 

PERRY   M.   BYRAM. 
Camden,    Ark.,    July   4. 
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CHANGED  BY  LINCOLN 


Alterations  by  Martyred  Pres- 
ident in  His  Gettys- 
burg Address. 


COMMENT  BY  E.  W.  CHAFIN 


Versions  Compared,  but  Funda- 
mental Meaning  of  Author 
Remains  Unchanged. 


rurS   , 


Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg 
is,  by  common  consent  of  authorities,  one  of 
the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  oratory. 
With  the  approach  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday  the  question 
has  arisen:  "Did  Lincoln  deliver  the  speech 
as  It  is  commonly  printed?" 

In.  answer  to  this  question  Eugene  W. 
Chafin,  well  known  as  a  speaker  in  the  cause 
of  the  Prohibition  party  and  recently  candi- 
date of  the  Prohibition  party  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Illinois,  has  written  for  The 
Record-Herald  the  following:' 

"At  the  coming  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  correct 
version  only  of  his  Gettysburg  address 
should  be  used.  It  is  ordinarily  printed  as 
il.  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  day  after 
if  was  delivered.  Four  days  after  its  deliv- 
ery Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  copy  to  be 
placed  with  the  records  of  the  Gettysburg 
Cemetery  Association,  in  which  he  took  out 
fifteen  words  and  substituted  eleven,  which 
adds  much  to  the  greatness  of  the  address. 

CHANGES     IN     TEXT. 

"The  corrections  are  as  follows:  In  the 
original  the  fourth  sentence  read:  'We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
up  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.' 

"Corrected,'  it  read:  'We  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting  plaoe. 
of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.' 

"The  ninth  sentence  read:  'It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.' 

"Corrected  it  read:  'It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.' 

"A  part  of  the  last  sentence  read:  'That 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died'  in  vain;  that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.' 

"Corrected  it  read:  'That  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom.' 

"That  he  made  these  corrections  proves 
that  it  was  not  a  carefully  prepared  address 
before  he  left  Washington  for  Gettysburg, 
but  was  probably  all  written  after  he  left 
home." 

DIFFERENCES     NOTED. 

Mr.  Chafin  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
"standard  and  authentic"  text  of  the  ad- 
dress is  contained  in  the  copy  made  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself,  four  days  after  the  memor- 
able meeting  at  Gettysburg,  Nov.  19,  1863 
He  quotes  in  full  the  text  of  this  version  of 
the  address.  But  the  version  quoted  by  Mr. 
Chafin  differs  in  several  places  in  respect 
of  language  and  punctuation,  from  the  auto- 
graph version  of  the  address  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
fair  at  Baltimore  in  1864,  the  year  after 
the  address  was  delivered,  and  reproduced 
in  facsimile  In  Nlcolay  and  Hay's  history 
of  Lincoln.  In  the  Baltimore  version  the 
ress.- 


most  important  difference  from  the  Gettys-  ' 
burg  Cemetery  Association's  version  appears 
to  be  in  the  oft-quoted  peroration:  "That; 
the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  text  of  this  sentence,  aa  quoted 
above,  is  that  given  in  the  Gettysburg  Ceme- 
tery Association's  copy  of  the  address.  In 
the  Baltimore  copy  the  sentence  reads: 
"That  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  etc."  In  this  matter  the  important 
question  is  what  Lincoln  meant  by  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,"  etc.,  as  the  sentence 
is  commonly  quoted.  Did  he  mean  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  popular  government,  or  did 
he  mean  the  concrete  idea  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  the  North 
understood  that  government? 

By  his  insertion  of  the  word  "the"  be- 
fore the  word  "government"  the  President 
meant  to  define  his  meaning  specifically 
as  "the  existing  government,"  not  any  gov- 
ernment that  might  be  formed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  in  this  respect  that  the  . 
Baltimore  version  was  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  long  after  the  Gettysburg  ver- 
sion. The  interesting  question  then  arises: 
Did  Lincoln,  mean  what  he  wrote  in  1864  to 
have  the  same  meaning  as  what  he  spoke  in 
1863? 

VERSIONS     COMPARED. 

For  comparison  the  two  versions  are  here 
printed   side  by   side  as   follows: 

GETTYSBURG  VER- 
SION. 
Four  score   and   seven 


BALTIMORE    VER- 
SION. 

Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  li.  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that 
Held  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  wo 
should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men. 
living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  con- 
secrated It  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  lit- 
tle note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here, 
but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  ui  finished  work 
which  thev  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  Is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before 
us — that  fiom  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  receive  that 
those  dead  shall  cot 
have  died  In  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  th^  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 

MEANING     NOT 


years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  thin 
continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  it  as  the 
final  retting  place  of 
those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  na- 
tion might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  con- 
secrated It  far  above  our 
oowar  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  rememoer, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us.  the  living:,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.  It  Is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  groat 
task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that 
the  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  the 
gove-nment  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 


CHANGED. 


Consideration  of  the  changes  cited  by  Mr. 
Chafin  from  the  original  text  of  the  speech 
would  indicate  that  neither  of  the  fore- 
going versions  represented  the  speech  quito 
as  Mr.  Linooln  delivered  It.  That  it  repre- 
sented what  he  wished  to  have  finally  re- 
corded as  his  speech  Is  quite  a  different 
matter.  A  masterpiece  of  literature  may 
well  be  scanned,  in  the  interests  of  truth 
and  human  welfare,  for  its  most  hidden 
meaning.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  Lincoln  speech  at 
Gettysburg  will  discover  anything  that  will 
alter  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
author  of  the  speech. 
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at  .least  a  part  of  it  was  written 
there,  as  stated  so  particularly  by 
Mr.  Nlcolay.  , 

T         T1"         *         V 

nEN:     PERLEY     POORE.      in      his 
*-*     "Reminiscences,"    states   that   Mr. 
Lincoln's  remarks  at  Gettysburg  "were . 
written  in  the  car  on  the  way  from 
Washing-ton    to   the   battlefield,    upon  j 
a    piece    of    pasteboard  /held    on    his  i 
knee,"    and   this   story    has   appeared 
in   many   books  on  Lincoln.     I  think 
Its  origin   can   be   traced  to   Isaac*  N. 
Arnold's  "Life."     This  is  his  story: 

"President  Lincoln,  while  in  the 
cars  on  his  way  from  the  White 
House  to  the  battlefield,  was  noti- 
fied that  he  would  be  expected  to 
make  some  remarks  also.  Asking 
for  some  paper,  a  rough  sheet  of 
foolscap  was  handed  to  him,  and,  re- 
tiring to  a  seat  by  himself,  with  a 
pencil,  he  wrote  the  address.     .     .     ." 

Describing  the  delivery,  Mr.  Arnold 
says:  •  "The  vast  audience  was  In- 
stantly hushed,  and  hung  upon  every 
word  and  syllable  ...  all  his 
hearers  realized  that  the  words  he 
was  speaking  would  live  as  long  as 
the  language.  ...  As  he  closed, 
and. the  tears  and  sobs  and  cheers  which 
expressed  the  emotion  of  the  people 
subsided,  he  turned  to  Everett  and, 
grasping  his  hand,  said:  1  congratulate 
you  on  your  success.*  The  orator  grace- 
fully replied:  "Ah,  Mr.  President,  how 
gladly  would  I  exohange  all  my  hun- 
dred pages,  to  have  been  the  author 
of  your  twenty  lines/" 

There  '  are  so  many  inaccuracies 
in  this  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
class  the   story  of  the  writing  of  the 


address  on  the  train  as  one  of  them. 
Mr.   Lincoln  did  not  first  hear  of  the 
fact   that  he   was  '  expected   to   make 
some    remarks    "while    in    the   cars." 
Nor  was  It  apparent  to  many  people 
in   the  audience   that    "the   words   he 
was  speaking  would   live  as  long  as 
the  language."     In   fact,   Mr.    Seward 
was   disappointed,    and   said    so.     Nor 
did  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  the   "tears  and 
sobs,"  turn  to  Mr.  Everett  with  con- 
gratulatory    remarks,     nor    did     Mr. 
Everett  pass  on  the  poetical  thought 
which    is    to    be    found    in    Arnold's 
"Life."     He    could    hardly    have    done 
so  andjthen  sent   to   Mr.   Lincoln   on 
once.)     "Herndon    told    me"    (quoting 
from     Wetk's     "The     Real     Lincoln") 
"that    these    pamphlets    were   sent   to 
him    by   Parker  and    that    he    was   so 
deeply    Impressed    by    diem    that    he 
turned    them    over    to    Lincoln.     The 
latter  folded  and  carried  them  in  his 
pocket    to    read.     'That    he    did    read 
them,"    said    Herndon,    after    he    ha? 
opened    the    packages,    'is    shown    bj 
the    fact    that    he    Indorsed    them    by 
marking  several  paragraphs  with  his 
pen.'     He    then    called    my    attention 
to  two  paragraphs  around  which  Lin- 
coln    had     drawn     his     pen.     In     one 
of  them,   Parker  said:   'Democracy   I 
direct    self-government,    over    all    th„ 
people,  for  all   the  people,    by  all  the 
people.'     In  another  place  which  Lin- 
coln      had       underscored,       he      said: 
'Slavery    is    in    flagrant    violation    of 
the     Institutions    of    America— .direct 
government,    over   all    the    people,    by 
all    the    people,    for    all    the    people." 
Herndon    insisted    it    was    from    this 
source  that  Lincoln  drew  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  closing  paragraph  of  his 
famous  Gettysburg  address." 


Everything  that  has  to  do  with 
Lincoln  is  of  interest  to  vast  num- 
bers   of    the    American     people.     All 

the   following    day   this    letter,    printed 
by  Mr.  Nlcolay: 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

'Wot  wishing  to  intrude  upon  your 
privacy  when  you  must  be  much  en- 
gaged,   I    beg    leave    in    this    way    to 
thank    you    very    sincerely    for    your 
great  thoughtfulness   for   my   daugh- 
ter's   accommodation    on     the     plat- 
form   yesterday/and    much    kindness 
to  me  and  mine  at  Gettysburg.     Per- 
mit    me    also    to    express    my    great 
appreciation     of     the     thoughts     ex- 
pressed >,  by    you    with    such    eloquent 
simplicity  and  appropriateness  at  the 
consecration      of      the      cemetery       i 
should  be  glad  If  I  could  flatter  my- 
self that  I  came  as  near  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  In  two  hours  as 
you    did    In    two    minutes.     My    eon 
who    parted    from    me    at    Baltimore' 
and  my  daughter  concur  In  this  state- 
ment." 

Of  course,  the  basis  for  the  remark 
attributed  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  Mr 
Everett  at  the  close  of  the  address 
is  In  this  letter. 

Lord  Charnwood.  in  his  recent 
study  of  Lincoln,  wherein  he  has  so 
adnurably  summed  up  the  facts  of 
that  great  life,  with  the  deductions 
of  a  clear-thinking  student  of  states- 
manship as  seen  from  across  the 
water  and  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
years,  says  this  of  the  Gettysburg 
address: 

"The  few  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were  such  as  perhaps  sank  deep 
but  left  his  audience  unaware  that 
a  classic  had  been  spoken  which 
would  endure  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  most  literary  man  pres- 
ent was  also  Lincoln's  greatest  ad- 
mirer, young  John  Hay.  To  him  it 
seemed  that  Mr.  Everett  spoke  per- 
fectly and  the  old  man'  gracefully 
for  him." 

*  *  *  * 
TV^TR.  Nlcolay,  In  his  Century  arti- 
iVI  cle,  refers  to  four  possible 
sources  from  which  the  closing 
phrase  might  have  been  drawn,  "that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth,"  one  of  them 
a  speech  by  Theodore  Parker  "de- 
livered at  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  Boston.  Mav  29 
1850."  *        ' 

In    Jess©    Weik's    recently    issued 
book,    "The   Real   Lincoln,"    based    on 
much   research   and   chiefly  on   infor- 
mation  furnished   by   Mr.    Weik   over 
many    years    by    Mr.    Herndon,    Lin- 
coln's   law    partner    from    1843    to    the 
end   (the  partnership  was  never  dis- 
solved,   except,    in    the    language    of 
Mr.  Herndon,   ".by  the  bullet  of  John 
Wilkes    Booth     In    April,     1865"),    he 
tells   the   following   story:   Mr.    Weik 
and  Mr.   Herndon,   searching  through 
Mr.    Lincoln's    papers,   came   across   a 
bundle   with   the   famous   "When    you 
can't  find  it  anywhere  els©  look   into 
this"    in    Lincoln's    handwriting,     on 
the    wrapper.     Among    the    contents 
were  two   printed   sermons   by   Theo- 
dore Parker,  delivered,  says  Mr.  Weik 
"in  the  summer  of  1858."     (Mr.  Nlco- 
lay says  at  a  convention  In  1850 per- 
haps both  are  right,  as  sermons  have 
somotimes  been   delivered   more   than  I 


the  minutiae  of  his  life  are  of  value 
and  especially  all  that  bears  upon 
his  utterances,  and  of  all  his  utter- 
ances the  Gettysburg  address  ranks 
the  highest.  For  thirty  years  Lin- 
coln had  been  a  thinker  and  an 
orator,  the  putting  together  of  effect- 
ive phrases  came  easy  to  him.  but 
never  had  he  so  effectively  grouped 
words  as  In  this  great  speech,  de- 
livered in  a  few  moments.  Its  echo 
undying,  its  rhythmical  cadences  still 
iinpering  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
(Copyright.  1923.  In  r/nited  States  and  Oreat 
Bntain  b.v  North  A»erJca0  Newspaper 
Alliance.  All  rights  resepedj 
•"■         - 
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Seven  Versions  r 

Where  is  the  original  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address?  Has  that  also 
disappeared  like  the  Bixby  letter? 
This  question  has  been  asked  and 
may  be  answered  thus: 

Although  Lincoln  approached  his 
Gettysburg  address  with  a  feeling 
that  his  preparation  had  been  in- 
adequate, and  left  the  platform  with 
the  conviction  that  he  had  not  risen 
to  the  occasion,  and  though  the  im- 
mediate reception  of  the  speech  was 
not  enthusiastic,  the  manuscript  was 
preserved.  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  l'eadiest  of  stump  speak- 
ers, became  so  oppressed  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  presidential  utter- 
ance, that  he  was  reluctant  even  to 
respond  to  a  serenade  without  read- 
ing from  manuscript  the  words  he 
wished  to  be  reported  as  having 
said. 

There  are  five  copies  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  in  Lincoln's  own 
handwriting,  and  they  all  differ.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  three 
of  them.  It  has  borrowed  the  other 
two  and  made  photographic  repro- 
ductions. 

But  these  are  not  all.  There  are 
at  least  three  different  versions  of 
his  spoken  address.  Unlike  the 
Bixby  letter,  whose  original  has  dis- 
appeared, but  whose  content  is 
known>  we  have  eight  (or  at  least 
seven)  versions  of  the  Gettysburg 
speech,  five  in  Lincoln's  own  hand, 
and  there  exists  no  little  uncertainty 
a?  to  what  Lincoln  actually  said. 

And  yet,  with  the  material  at 
hand,  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  question 
as  it  seems.     We  are  able  to  tell: 

What  Lincoln  intended  to  say. 

What  Lincoln  was  reported  to 
have  said. 

What  Lincoln  did  say. 

What  Lincoln  wished  he  had  said. 

The  final  form,  last  of  Lincoln's 
revisions,  was  made  for  a  book  of 
"Autograph  Leaves  from  Our  Coun- 
try's Authors,"  made  to  sell  at  a 
sanitary  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
wounded  soldiers.  The  first  draft, 
begun  in  pen  before  Lincoln  left, 
Washington,  and  completed  in  pen- 
cil after  his  arrival  in  Gettysburg, 
and  his  first  revision,  being  the  copy 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  while 
speaking  at  Gettysburg,  are  both  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  As- 
sociated Press  report  was  admitted 
by  the  reporter,  Joseph  L.  Gilbert, 
not  to  have  been  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion  of    Lincoln's    words,   but    was ( 

i  t 
completed  in  part  from  the  report-  • 
er's    notes    and    in    part    from    the 
manuscript. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  Lincoln 
actually  said,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners at  Gettysburg  Jo  Gov.  John 
A.  Andrew.  Charles  Hale*  who  made 
that  report,  declared,  and  the  other 
commissioners  agreed,  that  he  was 
able  to  take  down  from  Lincoln's 
very  slow  delivery  every  word,  and 
precisely  as  Lincoln  spoke  it.  But 
the  form  that  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  remembered,  is  the  form  of  Lin 
coln-'s  last  revision, 
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T7/^  Sfarj  0/  /fo  Gettysburg  Address 

Dr.  Barton   Throws  New  Light   on  the  Speech  Lincoln  Thought  the 
World  Would  "Little  Note  Nor  Long  Remember" 

attention  on  an  expanded  scale  to 
an  utterance  which  was  a  phenome- 
non in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the 
address  was  not  highly  valued  by 
Lincoln,  by  those  who  heard  it  or 
by  those  who  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers at  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  its  delivery.  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
his  close  friend,  who  introduced 
!  him  to  the  audience  at  Gettysburg, 
wrote  later  that  it  was  not  com- 
mented on  "as  a  production  of  ex- 
traordinary merit"  until  "after  the 
death  of  its  author." 

Yet  Lord  Curzon's  judgment, 
given  in  1913  in  a  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  that  it  is 
the  masterpiece  of  modern  English 
eloquence  is  probably  a  majority 
verdict  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Charnwood  rated  it  as  a 
classic  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
American  eulogies  of  it  have  run 
through  the  whole  scale  of  superla- 
tives. 

The    fact    that    the    address    has 
been  analyzed    often   as  lacking  in 
originality    and    that    Dr.     Barton 
presents    evidence    to    sustain    this 
view    does    not    detract    from    its 
i  merit  as  a  literary  production,   for 
i  such  predominantly  is  the  basis  of  j 
J  its  fame.     As  bearing  on  the  ques-  j 
j  lion    of    the    significance    of   what , 
fhe  President  said,  rather  than  the 
|  manner  of  saying  it,  the  assertion 
has     been     made     that     Jefferson 
!  Davis   might  well   have   uttered   it 
with    sincerity,    since   the    Confed- 
erates who   fell   at  Gettysburg  be- 
lieved that  they,  too,  were  fighting 
for  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the    people    and    for    the    people." 
But    its    distinctive    rating    in    the 
public  estimation  as  a  fragment  of 
Lincoln's  inmost   aspiration  shows 
no  diminution. 

Amid  a  revolution  against  Victo- 
rian rhetoric,  of  which  it  stands 
as  a  supreme  and  wholly  typical 
example,  it  retains  its  place  of 
honor  unshaken. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  shown  more 
strikingly  than  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress the  power  of  the  word  as  con- 
trasted with  the  vaunted  potency 
of  the  deed.     Dr.  Barton  writes: 


&t^i*-%-Mj,     frfUf  Ashe-****  -frve-w  l£**--!Hf 
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The  Second  Autograph  Copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  One  Which 

Lincoln    Held    in   His    Hand    When    He    Delivered    the    Speech.     This    Was 

Written  in  Gettysburg  on  the   Morning  of   the  Delivery. 


LINCOLN      AT      GETTYSBURG;  j 
what  he  intended  to  say;  what  \ 
he  said;  what  he  was  reported  | 
to  have  said;  what  he  wished  he 
had  said.     By  William  E.  Bar- 
ton.      254     pp.       Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     $4. 

i     By  ALLEN  SINCLAIR  WILL 
TNR     WILLIAM   E.    BARTON, 
1  the  most  prolific  of  contem- 
^J  porary  authors  on   Lincoln, 
traces   in   this   volume  with 
the   minute    care   characteristic   of 
him   the  origin,  the  historical  set- 
ting and  the  sequels  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address.     He   gives  deserved 


Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Get- 
tysburg, "The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here."  He  was 
never  more  mistaken  in  all  his 
life.  The  men  who  fought  on 
that  red  field  did  more  than  they 
knew  while  they  were  fighting; 
more  than  they  understood  after 
they  had  won  the  victory.  They 
did  more  even  than  Lincoln  real- 
ized    four     months    later    as     he 


\ 


stood  on  the  spot  and  paid  tribute 
to  their  sacrifice. 

But  memorable  as  were  the 
deeds  they  wrought  there,  the 
world  will  longer  remember  the 
words  he  spoke  there.  The  Get- 
tysburg address  will  be  printed 
and  recited  and  translated  and 
cast  in  durable  bronze  long  after 
it  shall  have  become  necessary  to 
append  footnotes  to  explain  that 
Gettysburg  was  neither  a  battle 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  nor  a 
field  somewhere  amid  the  pop- 
pies of  Flanders. 

With  patient  searching  for  every 
significant  detail  Dr.  Barton  has 
uncovered  the  full  story  of  the  ad- 
dress without  dimming  the  value 
of  his  contribution  by  either  hero 
worship  or  iconoclasm.  He  says 
that  Lincoln  prepared  the  manu- 
script in  ftis  own  hand  at  least  six 
times.  Five  of  the  autograph  copies 
are  preserved  and  there  is  in  ex- 
istence an  official  printing  of  the 
one  missing  manuscript.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton thus  enumerates  them: 

The  first,  as  I  believe,  was  writ- 
ten mainly  in  Washington  before 
Lincoln  left  for  Gettysburg.  The 
original  is  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  second,  in  my  opinion,  was 
written  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
[David]  Wills  in  Gettysburg  on 
the  morning  of  the  delivery  of 
the  address.  This  also,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  third  was  written  a  few 
days  later,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Wills  in  the  official  report.  It  is 
this  of  which  we  have  no  written 
original,  and  depend  on  the  offi- 
cial printing  of  the  report  for  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. '  My 
conjecture  is  that  in  this  version 
Lincoln  simply  amended  a  press 
report  and  that  his  secretaries 
copied  it. 

The  fourth  was  written  at  the 
request  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
for  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Keyes,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  fifth  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft 
for  use  in  the  book  entitled  "Au- 
tograph Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors."  As  it  was  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  it  was  un- 
available. The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bancroft  family. 

The  sixth  and  last  is  that  which 
Lincoln  made  for  the  "Autograph 
Leaves,"  copies  of  which  were 
sold  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Bal- 
timore. It  is  unique  in  being  on 
three  pages,  all  the  others  being 
on  two.  The  original  is  owned  by 
William  J.  A.  Bliss  of  Baltimore. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  discrep- 
ancies in  some  of  these  versions, 
which,  however,  do  not  affect  the 
sublimity  of  the  form  of  the  ad- 
dress or  its  essential  meaning.  Thus 
in  the  Washington  draft  Lincoln 
wrote  of  the  dedication  of  the  bat- 
tlefield: "This  we  may,  in  all 
propriety,  do."  But  in  the  final 
phraseology,  written  March  11, 1864, 
he  changed  the  simple  wording  to 
"It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this." 

The  concluding  sentence,  long, 
full,  brimming  with  eloquence 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Athe- 
nian oratory,  was  not  in  the  first 
draft  as  preserved;  but  something 
like  it  may  have  been  written  at 
the  time  and  discarded.     The   ad- 


dress was  completed  in  Gettysburg  j 
on  the  night  before  it  was  deliv- 
ered.    Like  many  public  speakers, 

Lincoln  was  desirous  that  his  last 
sentence  should  be  an  appropriate 
climax,  and  he  gave  earnest  effort 
to  the  task  of  framing  it. 

Disposing  of  a  persistent  legend, 
Dr.   Barton  writes: 

He  certainly  did  not  write  the 
address  nor  any  large  part  of  it 
on  the  train  [going  to  Gettys- 
burg]. It  is  possible  that  he  pro- 
duced an  envelope,  or  pad,  or 
whatever  sort  of  paper  witnesses 
thought  they  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  use,  and  penciled  some 
words  upon  that.  But  that  is  the 
most  he  could  have  done  on  the 
way. 

There  has  been  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
assembled  at  Gettysburg  for  the 
dedication  of  the  soldiers'  cemetery 
was  not  moved  appreciably  by  Lin- 
coln's comparatively  short  address. 
Dr.  Barton  summarizes  the  feeling 
by  saying  that  the  "people  were 
disappointed."  The  audience  had 
been  almost  worn  out  by  the  speech 
of  Edward  Everett,  who  had  de- 
livered an  oration  two  hours  long, 
and  when  Lincoln  arose  it  was  only 
dully  receptive.  The  high,  thin 
voice  emanating  from  so  tall  a  man 
-^which  had  been  noticeable  before 
as  a  contrast  to  Douglas's  booming 
baritone— was  not  attractive  as  a 
medium  of  oratory. 

This  was  not  all.\  Dr.  Barton  says 
the  hearers  were  surprised  at  Lin- 
coln's Kentuckian  intonation.  He 
pronounced  the  preposition  "to"  as 
if  it  had  been  "toe,"  and  passed 
lightly  over  the  sound  of  the  letter 
"r,"  as  in  the  phrase  "our  poor 
power."  Most  of  Lincoln's  neigh- 
bors in  Illinois,  Dr.  Barton  re- 
marks, were  of  Kentucky  stock, 
and  he  "talked  as  they  talked." 

The  crowd,  accustomed  to  taking 
a  dubious  pleasure  in  the  wordy 
forensics  of  a  generation  now  long 
gone,  was  just  settling  itself  to 
listen  to  the  President  when  he 
stopped  suddenly.  He  was  on  his 
feet  less  than  three  minutes.  After 
jthe  flowing  sentences  of  Everett, 
pulsating  like  the  endless  tides  of 
the  sea,  it  seemed  that  Lincoln 
jmade  "almost  no  speech  at  all." 
'The  audience  went  home  telling  of 
having  heard  Everett  and  seen  Lin- 
coln. Not  many  in  the  scattering 
throng  "said  very  much  about  the 
President's  speech." 

Lamon  has  recorded  that  Lincoln 
called  the  speech  "a  flat  failure," 
and  added  after  he  returned  to 
Washington:  "I  tell  you,  that 
speech  fell  on  the  audience  like  a 
wet  blanket.  I  am  distressed  about 
it.  I  ought  to  have  prepared  it 
with  more  care." 

Although  Everett  wrote  to  him  a 
few  days  after  the  speech  was  de- 
livered that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  as  near  ttie  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  Lincoln  had  come  in  two  min- 
utes, Lamon  insisted  that  Everett 
was  deprecatory  while  on  the  plat- 
form,  and  said  that  Lincoln's  ad- 


dress  was    "not    what    I    expected 
from  him." 

Classed  entirely  as  a  specimen  of 
rhetoric,  the  address  is  not  flaw- 
less, if  examined  in  detail.  Dr. 
Barton  observes  that  the  phrase 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition" 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  as 
it  clearly  does.  Lincoln  used  the 
word  "great"  in  two  successive 
sentences,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
in  either  case.  Among  the  scant 
272  words  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
speech  "that"  is  used  thirteen 
times.  In  his  wonderful  conclud- 
ing sentence,  he  used  "devotion" 
twice. 

There  were  specimens  of  redun- 
dancy which  Dr.  Barton  does  not 
mention,  for  example,  "fitting  and 
proper,"  and  "perish  from  the 
earth."  Presumably  the  Civil  War, 
transcendent  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  might  be  viewed  as  wholly 
disconnected  from  planets  other 
than  the  earth. 

In  every  sense  the  speech  was  a 
production  of  nineteenth  century 
composition,  in  which  redundancy 
was  deemed   less  of  a  defect   than 
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it  is  now.  Yet  its  amazing  vogue 
has  come  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  twentieth  century,  when  the 
close-clipped  sentence  holds  almost 
tyrannical  sway  in  oratory  as  well 
as  literature.  It  would  appear  that 
appreciation  of  it  is  based  on  a 
mass  effect,  after  the  manner  of 
the  orchestration  of  an  opera. 

Dr.  Barton  examines  all  the  evi- 
dence which  he  is  able  to  assem- 
ble as  to  the  origins  of  the 
thoughts  conveyed  in  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress. This  has  been  done  before, 
but  never  with  so  much  thorough- 
ness. The  address  stands,  of 
course,  as  a  monumental  piece  of 
expression,  remarkable  more  for 
form  than  substance.  "Four  score 
and  seven  years  ago"  has  a  sono- 
rous roll,  but  it  means  nothing  more 
than  eighty-seven  years  ago.  The 
recital  about  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  existence  of  civil 
war,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  dedicate  part  of  a 
great  battlefield  as  a  cemetery  con- 
veyed no  information  not  already 
in  the  possession  of  Lincoln's  hear- 
ers. 

These  things  constitute  about  half 
of  the  address.  The  fact  that  the 
living  were  not  doing  as  much  as 
the  dead  had  done  in  giving  ser- 
vice to  the  Union  cause  was  plain 
enough  without  special  reiteration. 
The  concluding  appeal  for  "in- 
creased devotion"  to  the  cause  had 
often  been  made  before,  by  Lincoln 
among  others.  And  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  is  an  expression  of  an  idea 
dating  back  to  Cleon  of  Athens,  420 
B.  C,  which  Daniel  Webster  and 
Theodore  Parker  had  used  in 
almost  the  same  way. 

At  the  least  appraisement  all  of 
these  thoughts  were  commonplace,' 
but,  also  at  the  least  appraisement, 
no  one,  not  even  Webster,  had  ut- 
tered any  of  them  with  the  majes- 
i  tic  phrase-setting  which  Lincoln 
used.     Beveridge  in   his  biography 


of  Lincoln,  which  the  author's 
death  curtailed  before  the  Civil 
War  period  was  reached,  expressed 
the  unqualified  opinion  that  "above 
anything  else  Lincoln  was  by  na- 
ture a  literary  artist,"  although  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  "gaudy  perorations."  He  was 
devoted  to  the  pastime  which  Sher- 
wood Anderson  has  called  playing 
with    words. 

Dr.  Barton  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Lincoln  probably  derived  the 
phrase  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people" 
from  Parker,  "who  may  himself 
have  been  indebted  to  Webster, 
and  Webster  may  have  borrowed 
it  from  Cleon,  and  we  do  not  know 
from  whom  Cleon  obtained  it." 
William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  in 
frequent  correspondence  with 
Parker,  used  to  hand  Lincoln  some 
of  his  sermons  or  addresses,  and  in 
these  Parker  used  at  least  four 
times  almost  the  exact  words  after- 
ward made  memorable  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Gettysburg 
address.  Lincoln  had  underlined  j 
two  of  these  references,  after  his 
habit  of  indicating  what  pleased 
him  particularly. 

Lincoln  possessed  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  classic  thought,  but 
Dr.  Barton  includes  in  his  consid- 
eration of  possible  origins  the  par- 
allel between  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress and  Pericle's  oration  over 
the  Athenians  fallen  in  battle.  In 
that  masterpiece  Pericles  called 
upon  his  fellow  countrymen  to  ded- 
icate and  consecrate  themselves 
anew  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  even  using 
the  words  "nobly  resolve." 

Dr.  Barton  believes  that  the  his- 
torical evidence  concerning  the  Get- 
tysburg address  is  now  complete 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider it  with  finality.  One  may  be 
ready  to  agree  with  him  after  read- 
ing his  thoroughly  entertaining 
book,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
there  will  be  a  more  realistic  ex- 
amination in  the  future  of  Lincoln 
and  his  work. 
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The    Final    Manuscript   of   the   Gettysburg   Address   as   Lincoln    Wrote    It   to 
Appear    in    "Autograph    Leaves   of    Our    Country's    Authors." 
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First  Page  of  the  First  Draft  of   the  Gettysburg  Address,   Written   in   Wash- 
ington  (In   Ink  Except  Last  Few   Words). 
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same  person.  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  remarks,  in  his 
work  "  Finger  Prints,"  are  to  the  point : 

The  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
covered  with  two  totally  distinct  classes  of  marks.  The 
most  conspicuous  are  the  creases  or  folds  of  the  skin, 
which  interest  the  followers  of  palmistry,  but  which  are 
no  more  significant  to  others  than  the  creases  in  old 
clothes  ;  they  show  the  lines  of  most  frequent  flexure,  and 
nothing'more. 

Another  statement  in  the  same  work  is  pertinent : 

The  fact  of  the  creases  of  the  hand  being  strongly 
marked  in  the  newly-born  child  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  testify  to  the  archaic  and  therefore  important 
character  of  their  origin.  The  crumpled  condition  of  the 
hand  of  the  infant,  during  some  months  before  its  birth, 
seems  to  me,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
creases. 

For  lines  to  be  an  indication  of  anything  mental,  moral, 
or  emotional,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be 
evolved  under  the  influence  of  nerves  connected  with 
the  brain  centers,  in  which  the  said  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  inhere;  but  superinduced  from  the  pe- 
riphery, they  can  mean  nothing  except  more  or  less  of 
different  motions  and  use. 

The  palmist  should  never  be  allowed  to  hear  of  or 
see  the  persons  who  are  testing  his  pretensions,  for  the 
eye,  the  changing  lights  and  shades  of  the  countenance, 
the  voice,  the  general  bearing,  abound  with  indications 
which,  though  often  delusive,  are  direct ;  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  palmist  are  read  into  instead  of  from 
the  marks  on  the  hand.  In  testing  palmists  of  repute, 
I  found  differences  among  them,  amounting  to  flat 
contradictions,  concerning  the  indications  of  the  same 
hands,  and  marked  divergencies  from  the  facts  where 
anything  more  than  general  characteristics  were  under 
consideration. 

Of  the  puerility  of  the  evidence  adduced  one  instance 
may  suffice : 

A  young  lady,  a  few  weeks  ago,  hearing  our  name 
mentioned  at  the  country  house  where  we  were  staying, 
came  up  merrily,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said:  "Can 
you  tell  me  anything  ?  "  She  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  us 
until  we  sat  down  to  luncheon.  We  looked  at  her  hand, 
and  said,  "  I  see  you  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
your  pride  interfered  ;  you  dissolved  the  engagement  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  your  health  suffered  in  consequence." 
She  at  once  withdrew  her  hand,  saying,  with  a  vivid  blush, 
"  Quite  right ;  and  I  have  suffered;  no  one  but  my  sister 
ever  knew  the  real  cause.  You  have  told  the  truth.  It 
was  pride." 

This  might  be  safely  said  to  many  intelligent,  un- 
married ladies  ;  and  no  remark  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
quiesced in  than  that  "pride  interfered"  could  be 
made. 

Running  over  the  whole  field  of  human  nature  in 
his  descriptions,  the  palmist  can  make  many  apparent 
hits;  and  if  he  appeals  to  vanity,  the  subject  will  be 
likely  to  think  "  there  is  more  in  palmistry  than  the 
skeptics  believe,"  of  which  a  conspicuous  instance  has 
recently  been  publicly  displayed  by  the  subject. 

As  an  amusement  for  those  who  find  pleasure  in 
holding  each  other's  hands,  and  talking  airy  nothings, 
or  for  the  uses  of  writers  of  fiction,  palmistry  has  great 
possibilities ;  but  for  anything  beyond,  respect  for  it 
indicates  a  mind  either  uninformed  or  unbalanced. 

J.  M.  Buckley. 


Variations  in  the  Reports  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.1 

The  variations  between  the  several  contemporary  re- 
ports of  the  dedicatory  address  delivered  by  President 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863, 
and  the  innumerable  versions  since  published,  are  re- 
markable, especially  because  of  the  brevity  of  the  ad- 
dress, its  importance  alike  in  subject  and  matter,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  the  orator.  Attention  has  more  than 
once  been  attracted  to  these  variations,  and  because 
of  the  differences  between  the  earlier  reports  and  the 
version  published  in  autographic  facsimile  in  1864, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  discrepancies  are  due 
either  to  the  blunders  of  the  reporters  or  to  their  at- 
tempts to  improve  its  rhetorical  composition.  Some- 
what careful  examination  of  a  number  of  versions  justi- 
fies the  conclusion  that  while  reporters,  telegraphers, 
and  printers  are  doubtless  responsible  for  some  minor 
variations,  they  are  not  accountable  for  the  rhetorical 
differences,  because  these  are  due  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
revision. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  address  was  read  from 
manuscript ;  if,  therefore,  that  could  be  produced,  any 
discussion  as  to  its  original  form  would  be  needless. 

In  Arnold's  "Lincoln  and  Slavery  "  (1866)  the  ver- 
sion of  the  address  there  given  is  said,  in  a  foot-note  on. 
page  424,  to  have  been  "  copied  from  the  original,"  but 
as  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  words  upon 
which  contemporary  and  independent  reports  agree,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  was  so  copied.  Probably  it 
is  a  transcript  from  the  autograph  copy  made  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1864,  with  which  it  verbally  agrees,  except 
in  the  insertion  of  "and  "  in  the  clause  "  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people." 

Curiously  enough,  in  his  later  book,  "  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  (1885),  Arnold  gives  another  version 
agreeing  verbally,  except  in  a  single  word,  with  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  report,  November  20,  1863,  but 
without  reference  to  its  source,  or  explanation  why 
he  selected  that  in  preference  to  the  one  he  had  pre- 
viously quoted. 

In  1875  it  was  stated  by  "The  Congregationalist  " 
that  the  original  manuscript  was  then  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Carlos  Pierce  of  Boston,  being  bound  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration, 
which,  with  the  address,  had  been  presented  to  the  New 
York  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  disposed  of.  A  copy  of  this 
so-called  original  manuscript  of  the  address  was  printed 
by  "  The  Congregationalist,"  but  comparison  with  con- 
temporary reports  warrants  the  belief  that  the  manu- 
script, if  an  autograph  and  not  a  facsimile  of  the  1864 
revision,  was  an  autograph  of  later  date  than  the  origi- 
nal address.    [See  page  605.] 

In  view  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  original  manuscript,  it 
would  be  remarkable  that,  if  it  is  extant,  no  facsimile 
reproduction  has  been  made,  or  that  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence has  not  otherwise  been  fully  established. 

In  the  absence  of  the  original  manuscript,  we  are 
relegated  to  the  contemporary  reports  for  the  form  of 

1  Major  W.  H.  Lambert  prepared  the  manuscript  of  which  this 
article  is  a  condensation  as  "A  Plea  for  a  Standard  Version  of 
President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address."  Mr.  Nicolay,  on  pace 
606,  supplies  the  "  standard  version,"  but  part  of  Major  Lambert's 
paper  is  interesting  as  explaining  the  confusion  of  statements  that 
has  obtained  in  regard  to  the  address. — Editor. 
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the  address  as  it  was  delivered ;  but  unfortunately,  these 
differ  verbally" to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  uncertain 
which,  if  any,  is  absolutely  correct. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  composition  of  the  address.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  (page  328),  asserts  that  the  Presi- 
dent,"" while  in  the  cars  on  his  way  from  the  White  House 
to  the  battle-field,  was  notified  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  make  some  remarks  also  "  ;  that,  "asking  for  some 
paper,  a  rough  sheet  of  foolscap  was  handed  to  him, 
and,  retiring  to  a  seat  by  himself,  with  a  pencil  he  wrote 
the  address."  So  late  a  notice  is  inherently  improba- 
ble, and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  statements  made  by 
others  who  had  equal  or  greater  opportunity  for  acquain- 
tance with  the  facts.  Similarly,  Ben  Perley  Poore  says 
("Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  page  228) 
that  "his  remarks  at  Gettysburg  .  .  .  were  written 
in  the  car  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  the  battle- 
field, upon  a  piece  of  pasteboard  held  on  his  knee." 

On  the  contrary,  General  James  B.  Fry  in  the  same 
book  (page  403)  declares  that  he  is  confident  that  the 
statement  that  the  Gettysburg  speech  was  w'ritten  in 
the  car  en  route  to  that  place  is  an  error.  He  was  in 
the  car  as  an  escort  to  the  President,  and  had  therefore 
opportunity  to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  says  :  "  I 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  writing  or  even 
reading  his  speech  during  the  journey  ;  in  fact,  there 
was  hardly  any  opportunity  for  him  to  read  or  write." 

The  Hon.  Edward  McPherson  and  Judge  Wills  of 
Gettysburg  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  address  was 
written  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  at  Judge  Wills's  house, 
where  he  was  a  guest  during  his  stay  in  Gettysburg. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  McPherson's  assertion  that  before  retiring  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  the  President  inquired  the  order  of 
the  exercises  of  the  next  day,  and  wrote  out  his  re- 
marks there,  and  it  is  probable  that  what  he  wrote  was 
the  final  draft  of  his  address  before  its  delivery. 

Noah  Brooks,  in  his  "Life  of  Lincoln  "  (page  394), 
and  with  still  more  detail  in  his  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Lincoln,"  published  in  this  magazine  for 
February,  1878,  declares  that  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
19th  of  November,  1863,  the  President  told  him  that 
Mr.  Everett  had  kindly  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  address 
in  order  that  the  same  ground  might  not  be  gone  over 
by  both,  and  he  added :  "  There  is  no  danger  that  I 
shall.  My  speech  is  all  blocked  out.  It  is  very  short." 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Brooks's  question  whether  the  speech 
was  written,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  Not  exactly  writ- 
ten ;   it  is  not  finished,  anyway." 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  speech  was  written  and 
rewritten  a  great  many  times,  and  was  revised  some- 
what after  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Gettysburg.  "  As  he 
read  it  from  the  manuscript  he  made  a  few  verbal 
changes.  These  changes  did  not  appear  in  the  report 
printed  at  the  time  by  the  newspapers,  but  they  were 
embodied  in  the  draft  "  afterward  made  for  publication. 
Mr.  Brooks  in  his  "  Life  "  gives  a  facsimile  of  this 
draft,  repeating  it  in  print,  but  with  the  fatality  that 
has  attended  the  publication  of  this  address  his  printed 
version  is  not  a  literal  transcript  of  his  facsimile.l 

The  introductory  phrase,  "The  President  then  de- 
livered the  following  dedicatory  speech,"  is  practically 

1  In  Stoddard's  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  pages  413-15,  the  facsimile  is 
also  given,  with  a  printed  copy,  which  likewise  differs  from  the  fac- 
simile. 


identical  in  all  the  Associated  Press  reports,  as  are 
also  the  locations  of  the  bracketed  words  denoting  ap- 
plause. There  are  verbal  differences  between  the  sev- 
eral reports,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
common  origin. 

The  reports  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  agree, 
except  that  those  in  the  "  Ledger,"  "  Press,"  and  "  Bul- 
letin "  differ  each  in  a  single  instance  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  report  in  the  "North  American,"  the 
differences  being  obviously  misprints.  The  reports  in 
the  New  York  papers  also  agree  with  one  another  save 
in  a  single  instance,  probably  due  to  a  typographical 
error.  The  Boston  papers  also  agree  substantially,  with 
only  three  verbal  variations.  But  the  Boston,  Spring- 
field, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  versions  differ  from 
one  another  in  a  number  of  details,  probably  due  to  er- 
rors in  telegraphing,  but  which  are  correct  and  which 
erroneous  is  not  easily  determined. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  November  20,  1863, 
and  the  Cincinnati  "Daily  Gazette,"  November  21, pub- 
lished reports  of  the  address  which  differ  materially 
from  each  other  and  from  the  Associated  Press  reports, 
and, while  apparently  independent  in  source,  are  rather 
paraphrases  than  literal  reports.  They  are,  however, 
probably  free  renderings  of  stenographic  notes  made 
at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Henry  Edwards,  George  William  Bond,  and  Charles 
Hale,  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew 
to  represent  Massachusetts  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  appended  to  their 
report,  printed  with  the  governor's  address  to  the 
legislature,  January  8,  1864  (Senate  Document  No.  1), 
a  copy  of  President  Lincoln's  speech.  They  assert  that 
this  speech  "  has  not  generally  been  printed  rightly, 
having  been  marred  from  errors  in  telegraphing,"  and 
that  it  "  is  appended,  ...  in  the  correct  form,  as  the 
words  actually  spoken  by  the  President,  with  great 
deliberation,  were  taken  down  by  one  of  the  under- 
signed." 2 

But  because  of  the  possibility  of  doubt  concerning 
the  exact  verbal  accuracy  of  the  commissioners'  re- 
port, and  of  the  eminent  desirability  that  there  should 
be  an  absolutely  standard  version  of  the  immortal  pro- 
duction, and  because  of  the  impossibility  so  to  reconcile 
all  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  newspaper  reports  as  to 
obtain  the  standard  from  them,  as  well  also  in  respect  to 
the  evident  desire  of  President  Lincoln  that  by  the  "final 
form  he  gave  the  address  ...  he  intended  it  should 
be  judged  "  ( McPherson,  in  the  "  Nation,"  September  9, 
1875),  and  to  his  rights  as  an  author,  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  to  accept  the  words  as  with  his  own  pen  he 
transcribed  them  when  asked  for  an  autograph  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair  in  Baltimore, 
in  1864,  and  as  in  facsimile  they  were  reproduced  in 
"Autograph  Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors"  (Bal- 
timore :  Cushings  &  Bailey,  1864),  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fair. 

In  an  address  so  brief  but  so  momentous  every  syl- 
lable tells,  and  though  the  differences  between  this 
version  and  the  earlier  reports  are  few  and  seemingly 
immaterial,  the  changes  intensify  the  strength  and 
pathos  of  the  speech,  and  add  to  its  beauty,  and  as  so 
written  these  words  cannot  be  too  jealously  perpetu- 
ated as  the  final  expression  of  the  sublime  thought  of 
the  immortal  author. 

2  Mr.  Charles  Hale  of  the  "  Boston  Advertiser." 
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Increasing  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  Lincoln's 
character,  and  of  his  preeminent  fitness  for  the  great 
work  to  which  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was  called, 
enhances  the  value  of  his  every  word,  and  emphasizes 
the  judgment  of  the  "  Nation,"  uttered  fifteen  years 
ago,  "  that  what  promises  to  be  the  most  classic  and 
most  enduring  of  American  orations  ought  to  be  as 
carefully  preserved  without  alteration  or  abridgment 
as  a  standard  of  weight  and  measure." 

William  H.  Lambert. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  Advocate. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  I  spent  some  time  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  and  had  many  conversations  with  the 
Hon.  David  Davis,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He  related  to  me 
some  of  his  early  experiences  as  a  judge,  and  one  of 
them  made  a  very  deep  impression.  I  asked  him  the 
secret  of  Lincoln's  success  as  a  lawyer.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  judge  of  a  circuit 
court  in  Illinois,  and  one  time,  while  holding  that  court, 
two  men  came  up  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
They  had  rich  relatives,  and  one  of  them  employed 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  defend  him,  and  the  other  em- 
ployed Leonard  Swett,  afterward  an  eminent  criminal 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  Chicago  and  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Judge  Davis  said  that  one  evening,  as  it  was  the 
custom,  Lincoln  and  Swett  came  to  his  room  in  the 
hotel,  and  during  the  conversation  Lincoln  spoke  about 
as  follows  :  "  Swett,  Davis,  and  I  are  old  friends,  and 
what  we  say  here  will  never  be  repeated  to  our  injury. 
Now,  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  trial  for  two  days,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  clients  are  guilty,  and  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  State  have  told  the  truth.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  clients  is  to 
have  them  come  in  to-morrow  morning,  and  plead  guilty 
to  manslaughter,  and  let  Davis  give  them  the  lowest  pun- 
ishment." Mr.  Swett  said  he  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  don't  know  what  evi- 
dence I  have  got  in  reserve  to  combat  the  witnesses  for 
the  State. "  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  I  don't  care  what  evi- 
dence you  have  got,  Swett;  the  witnesses  for  the  State 
have  told  the  truth,  and  the  jury  will  believe  them." 
Mr.  Swett  said,  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  shall  never  agree  to 
your  proposition,  and  propose  to  carry  on  our  defense 
to  the  end."    Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "All  right." 

They  went  on  with  the  trial.  The  defendants  put 
their  witnesses  on  the  stand,  and  the  time  came  for  the 
arguments.  Then  Mr.  LincolnsaidtoMr.  Swett,"Now, 
Swett,  I  cannot  argue  this  case,  because  our  witnesses 
have  been  lying,  and  I  don't  believe  them.  You  go  on 
and  make  an  argument."  Swett  made  the  argument, 
the  case  went  to  the  jury,  and  the  men  were  acquitted. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Mr.  Swett  and  said : 
"  Swett,  here  is  the  $500  which  I  have  received  for  de- 
fending one  of  these  men.  It  all  belongs  to  you;  take  it." 


Of  course  Mr.  Swett  did  not  take  the  money,  but  it 
showed,  as  Judge  Davis  said,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  he 
had  done  nothing  to  earn  the  money. 

Judge  Davis  told  this  story  as  illustrating  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer. 


New  York,  November  10,  18 


Ratcliffe  Hicks. 


American  Artist  Series. 

LOUIS    LOEB.       (SEE    PAGE    527.) 

Louis  Loeb  is  a  good  example  of  what,  in  an  un- 
friendly environment,  a  patient,  direct  purpose  may  ac- 
complish when  pushed  to  its  development  by  a  man  of 
artistic  taste  and  impulse. 

He  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1866.  When  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  lithog- 
rapher of  that  day,  and  his  next  nine  years  were  spent 
as  a  lithographic  draftsman.  While  yet  an  apprentice, 
feeling  his  need  of  art  instruction,  and  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  it  in  Cleveland,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  by 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  a  former  student  of  L'Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  an  evening  life-class  might  be  established.  By  dint 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  this  was  done,  and  the  school 
was  open  four  evenings  of  each  week  for  two  seasons. 
When  its  affairs  were  wound  up  there  remained  one 
cent  in  the  treasury. 

In  1885  Mr.  Loeb  accepted  an  engagement  in  a  litho- 
graphic house  in  New  York,  and  became  an  evening  stu- 
dent at  the  Art  Students' League,  and  in  1889  was  elected 
its  vice-president.  In  that  year,  feeling  that  he  had  out- 
grown lithography,  he  abandoned  it.  In  1890  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  became,  under  Lefebvre  and  Constant, 
a  student  at  the  Julian  Academy,  and,  under  Gerome, 
at  the  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  gained  the  Premier  Prix 
d'Atelier.  In  1891  and  1892  his  pictures  were  accepted 
at  the  Salon. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gage  Mr.  Loeb's  status  as  a 
painter,  for  he  is  too  new  a  recruit  in  our  art  ranks.  The 
only  pictures  of  his  with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance 
are  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1890,  the  portrait  on 
page  527,  shown  at  the  same  society's  exhibition  two 
years  later,  and  some  studies  and  sketches.  The  1890 
portrait  is  a  literal  bit  of  representation  —  so  literal  as 
to  be  almost  photographic.  It  is  well  constructed,  well 
drawn,  shows  earnestness  of  purpose  and  conscientious 
study,  but  nothing  of  the  artistic  quality  apparent  in 
the  later  portrait. 

His  black-and-whites,  of  which  he  has  made  many 
for  The  Century  since  his  return  from  Europe  a  year 
or  so  ago,  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  blending 
of  the  artistic  and  the  realistic.  Taken  with  the  paint- 
ings, they  display  a  true  artistic  temperament,  and  a 
tender,  sympathetic  intuition,  an  accomplished  though 
not  a  powerful  draftsmanship.  In  addition  to  these 
qualities  his  types  are  always  well  chosen,  and  his  com- 
position is  good. 

W.  Lewis  Frascr. 
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Major  Lambert  Declares  Lin- 
coln Carefully  Prepared  in 
Advance  Gettysburg  Speech 


layor  Reyburn  in  Address  to  Vet- 
erans Declares  Emancipator 
Greater  Than  Napoleon 


Declaring  that  the  famous  address  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  was  not 
a  spontanebTp"~speech,  and  that  it  was 
not  compose^  upon  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope upon  a.  train  while  going  to  Get- 
tysburg, but  was  the  result  "of  mature 
thought,  Major  William  H.  Lambert 
caused  more  or  less  of  a  sensation  at  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing last  night.  The  address  of  Major 
Lambert',  a  friend  of  Lincoln,  was  on 
"The  Gettysburg  Address;  When  Writ- 
ten, How  Received,  Its  True  Form."  In 
addition  to  the  address  there  were  many 
rare  possessions  of  Lincoln  exhibited,  to- 
gether with  numerous  manuscripts  of  hi* 
dealing  with  important  questions. 

In  referring  to  the  preparation  of  the 
address  Major  Lambert  said  that  it  was 
evolved  after  careful  thought  and  that 
a  copy  of  it  was  seen  by  Amos  G.  Brooks 
a  Washington  correspondent,  several 
days  before  Lincoln  departed  for  Gettys- 
burg. 

Upon  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
was  the  collection  of  many  interesting 
articles  connected  with  the  life  of  Lin~ 
Coin. 

Mayor  Talks   of  Lincoln 

Mayor  Reyburn  was  the  orator  at  the 
Xiincoln  centennial  commemoration  of 
Hector  Tyndale  Post,  No.  160,  of  1363 
Ridge  avenue,  last  evening,  and  in  his 
address  he  compared  the  characters  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  martyred 
President. 

"Napoleon  was  a  great  man,"  said  the 
Mayor.  "He  was  devoted  to  France.  He 
was  a  great  general,  and  he  accomplished 
much  good  for  his  country.  But  he  placed 
his  own  ambitions  ahead  of  everything 
else. 

"Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  sank  self 
in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  so 
great,  so  noble,  and  his  love  of  his  coun- 
try was  so  deep  that  it  seems  almost  like 
a  sacrilege  to  even  speak  of  his  character. 
We  have  had  great  men  in  the  world, 
great  men  in  this  country,  but  SO'  many 
of  them  seemed  to  have  been  swayed  by 
their  personal  ambitions.  Lincoln  never 
thought  of  himself,  and  his  fame  will 
always  stand  out  for  this  reason.  He 
represents  a  type  of  man  seldom  seen  in 
this  world,  and  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter and  patriotism  will  live  through  all 
ages." 

William    Blackwood    presided    at    the 
exercises,  and  Isaac  Fitzgerald,  the  post 
chaplain,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 
Heard    Famous   Debate 

Telling  in  a  vivid  manner  of  the  fa- 
mous Douglas-Lincoln  debate,  at  which 
he  was  a  spectator  and  bringing  out  sev- 
eral facts  in  connection  with  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Rev.  Dr.  David  J. 
Bun-ell,  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Dutoh 
Reformed  Church,  of  New  York,  deliver- 
ed a  lecture  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Social  Union 
in  the  clover  room  of  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  yesterday  afternoon. 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Hyndman,  secretary 
of    tVio    iminn      vpnnrtprl    that    six    new 


members  had  joined  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  Collier,  treasurer, 
gave  a  report. 

Future    Lincoln    Tributes 

The  Cathclic  Young  Men's  Archdioce- 
san  Union,  composed  of  thirty-five  Cath- 
olic Young  Men's  Literary  Institutes 
throughout  this  city,  will  observe  the 
centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth  by  a  lecture 
and  musical  entertainment  next  Thurs- 
day evening  at  St.  .Elizabeth's  School 
Hall,  Twenty-third  street  and  Montgom- 
ery avenue. 

Professor  James  C.  Monaghan,  princi- 
pal of  the  Stuyvestant  Evening  Trade 
School,  New  York,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  "Lincoln;  His  Life  and 
Work."  Joseph  Breen  will  recite  Lin- 
coln's speech. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Naval 
Veterans,  61-65,  will  commemorate  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day with  a  banquet  at  the  City  Club, 
1418  Walnut   street,  on   Friday  evening. 

Sunday  evening  the  veterans  will  hear 
a  sermon  on  President  Lincoln's  life 
work  by  Rev.  William  H.  Ford  at  Broad 
and  Christian  streets  with  Post  5,  G. 
A.  R. 
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Five  Copies  of 
Lincoln's  Speech 
At  Gettysburg 

Abraha  in  JJj^fjJ ^'■a— " ' h1 rp**  ** 
Oetl.fSDur'g  Ts  unique  among  bis 
speeches  in  many  particulars,  one 
of  which  is  that  there  are  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  lime  no  l.fess 
than  five  copies  of  .it  in  Lincoln'? 
own  handwriting.  In  only  a  few 
cases  is  (here  a  single  copy  of 
olher  speeches.  The  first  inaug- 
ural, for  instance,  was  composed  in 
Springfield  and  set  up  in  pica  type 
!ti  the  office  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  and,  after  some  interlinea- 
tion and  the  addition  of  a  closing 
paragraph  suggested  by  Secretary 
Seward,  was  delivered  from  the 
corrected  proof,  and  not  from  the 
original  manuscript.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  the  manuscript  was  not 
brought  away  from  Springfield  by 
Lincoln  nor  preserved  in  the  print- 
ing- office.  The  Journal  for  many 
years  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving editorials  and  other  matter 
in  his  hand  writing,  and  neither 
the  editor,  Simeon  Francis,  nor  any 
one  of  his  compositors  took 
ihought  that  this  was  to  become  a 
document  of  historic  interest  and 
that  (he  original  would  be  valu- 
able. ... 

Copy  Not  Preserved. 

Most  of  Lincoln's  speeches,  if 
written  out,  met  a  like  fate.  If  the 
copy  came  back  from  the  office  with 
(he 'proof,  Lincoln  tossed  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  and  no  one  rescued 
it.  After  he  became  President,  of 
course,  he  knew  and  every  one 
knew  that  his  handwriting  would 
be  in  demand,  but  no  one  looked 
for  the  time  when  his  letter  to 
General  Hooker  would  sell  at  auc- 
tion for  §10,000.  So  roost  of  his 
speeches  perished  in  the  original 
manuscript,  perished  In  the  very 
process  of  preserving  them  in 
print;  and  of  the  few  that  were 
preserved  there  5s  usually  only  one 
copy. 

Of  the  five  copies  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address,  two  are  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  One  of  them  is  main- 
ly in  ink,  written  on 'a  sheet  of 
paper  headed  with  the  usual  "Ex- 
ecutive Mansion*'  caption.  The 
other  sheet  is  ruled  letter  paper  of 
the  same  size,  and  with  wide  spaces 
between  the  lines.  It  is  the  paper 
that  was  commonly  used  in  the 
White  House  for  speeches  or  doc- 
uments likely  to  need  interlinea- 
tion, and  is  identical  in  quality  with 
that  used  by  the  President  for  the 
second  draft  of  the  Gettysburg 
speech  and  for  the  second  inaug- 
ural'. The  writing  on  the  second 
sheet  of  the  first  draft  of  the  ad- 
dress is  in  pencil.  The  pencil  was 
used  also  to  erase  a  few  words  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page. 

The  second  Library  of  Congress 
flrnft  is  a  fair  copy  of    the    first 

draft-  It.  is  writ! en  wholly  in  ink. 
Without  stopping  here  and  now 
to  give  my  reasons,  I  believe  that 
the" first  page  of  the  first  draft  was 
written  in  ink  before  Lincoln  left 
Washington.  If  he  completed  this 
draft  at. the  time,  and  there  was 
a  second  page  in  ink,  he  became 
dissatisfied    with    it    and    cast    it 


aside.  I  think  he  wrote  the  second 
page,  in  pencil,  in  Gettysburg,  prob- 
ably on  the  night  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  address.  The  second 
Library  of  Congress  draft  I  thiuk 
was  written  in  Gettysburg  on  tin: 
morning  of  the  delivery.  The  place 
of  writing  was  in  the  home  of 
Judge,  Wills,  facing  the  public 
square. 

Just  to  dispose  of  a  question 
which  is  sure  to  rise,  whether  Lin- 
coln did  not.  write  the  address 
upon  the  bade  of  an  envelope  on 
the  I  rain  on  his  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  Gettysburg,  let  me  an- 
swer that  he  may  have  made  a 
few  penciled  notes,  and  for  this 
purpose  may  have  used  the  back  of 
an  envelope,  but  he  did  not  write 
the  address  as  a  whole  in  any  such 
fashion.  In  my  judgment  the  two 
Library  of  Congress  drafts  were 
both  written  before  the  delivery  of 
the  address.    Of  the  other  three  we 


Lincoln  .delivering'   his   speech    at, 
the  dedication  Of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Gettysburg'  November  30,  !SGS. 

know  "the  history.  They  were  all 
written  after  the  address  had  been 
delivered. 

Five  Texts  of  Speech. 

The  first  two  copies  vary  but  lit- 
tle front. each  other.  The  last  three 
copies  very  but  little  from  one  an-  j 
other.  How  they  vary  T  have  set 
Forth  in  interlinear  versions  in  my 
"Life  of  Lincoln.''  The.  important 
fact  is  that  we  have  five  texts  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting,  no  two  of 
them  exactly  alike,  and  that  they 
fall  clearly  into  two  groups,  two 
in  one  and  the  earlier  group,  three 
in  the  other  and  the  later  group, 
and  that  we  know  in  detail  the  his- 
tory, of  the  last  three. 

Intermediate  between  these  two 
groups  in  Lincoln's  own  hand  are.  a 
number  of  other  versions  printed  at. 
the  time.  First  of:  these  is  the  As- 
sociated Press  report  prepared  by 
Joseph  L.  Gilbert.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  have  taken  down  Lincoln's 
exact  words,  but  reported  the 
speech  partly  in  shorthand  and 
checked  up  in  ii  hasty  comparison 
with  Lincoln's  manuscript.  The 
second  was  a  special  report  used 
in  one  Philadelphia  uewspaper,  one 
Cincinnati  newspaper  and  in  the 
local  newspaper  in  Gettysburg.  It 
was  a  very  poor  report.    The  third 


-  I  judge,  the  one  report  that 
tells  ns  exactly  what  Lincodn  did 
say.  It  was  made  by  Charles  Hale 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  one  of 
the  official  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners. His  written  affirmation  ;o 
Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  that  Lincoln 
spoke  very  slowly,  and  that  Hale 
was  able  to  get  Ihe  precise  word 
in.-j-.  is  as  good  as  the  oath  of  a 
court  stenographer  certifying  the 
accuracy  of  his  version. 

We  know,  I  think,  what  Lincoln 

intended  to  say,  what  he  did  say, 

what  he  was  reported  to  have  said, 

and  what  he  wished  he  had  said. 

Surely    Lincoln's    Words. 

Neither  of  the  drafts  of  Lincoln's 
manuscript  made  before  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  address  contains  the  two 
words,  "under  God."  Both  say, 
"that  wo  here  highly  resolve  .  .  . 
that)  the  nation  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom."  But  every 
stenographic  report,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  gays  "that  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom."  There  Mas  no  com- 
mon source  from  which  all  the  re- 
porters could  have  obtained  those 
words  but  from  Lincoln's  own  lips 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  Stanton  suggested 
those  words  after  Lincoln's  return 
to  Washington,  for  the  words  were 
telegraphed  by  at  least  three  re- 
porters on  the  afternoon  of  deliv- 
ery and  published  *  all  over  the 
country.  Nor  will  it  answer  to  say 
that  Seward  suggested  them  the 
night  before  as  words  that  would 
convey  to  the  people  assembled  a 
suggestion  of  piety,  for  John  G. 
Nicelay  gives  a  clear  history  of  the 
writing  of  the  second  draft  on  the 
morning  of  delivery,  and  the  sec- 
ond draft  does  not  include  those 
words. 

But  all  three  of  Lincoln's  copies 
that  were  made  after  the  address 
had  been  delivered  do  contain  the 
words  of  the  three  or  more  reports 
made  while  he  was  speaking,  "un- 
der God."  Lincoln  said  those 
words;  the  several  independent  re- 
ports that  went  to  the  wires  at 
once  agree  that  he  said  them;  and 
Lincoln  certainly  wished  to  be  re- 
membered as  having  said  them, 
for  lie  wrote  them  into  every  one 
of  the  three  copies  which  he  made 
for  permanent  record. 

Where,  then,  did  Lincoln  get 
those  words:  He  got  them,  1  think, 
out  of  his  own  stock  of  phraseol- 
ogy. He  was  not  given  to  the  care- 
less use  of  religious  phrases,  but 
this  one  he  used  at  other  times.  It 
came  to  him  as  he  sat  on  the  plat- 
form at  Gettysburg,  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  .solemnity  that  the  occa- 
sion brought  upon  him.  The  jour- 
ney, the  reception  of  die  night  be- 
fore, the  parade,  the.  sight  of  the 
battlefield,  the  long  and  eloquent 
oration'  of  Edward  Everett  and  the 
growing  depth  of  fueling  as  his  own 
time  came  to  speak,  roused  in  him 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  nation's  need 
of  reliance  in  Cod  than  had  been 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  engaged 
hr  the  work  of  writing. — William 
E.  Barton,  in  tue  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 
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itorial  fro-  'ihe  Boston  Herald 
■ust  8,    1932 


GETTYSBURG  'ORIGINAL' 

'The  announcement  that  the  original  manu- 
script of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  is  now 
offered  for  sale  in  Illinois  is  so  extraordinary 
that  it  'will  astonish  every  Lincoln  expert  in 
the  country.  The  history  of  the  writing  of  that 
immortal  address  has  been  examined  with 
minute  care.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  respect- 
ing its  origin  and  delivery  has  been  searched 
for  many  years  by  investigators.  The  claim  put 
forth  by  the  owner  of  an  alleged  "original," 
residing  in  Streator,  111.,  who  says  the  "framed 
manuscript  and  other  mementoes  were  given 
her  by  the  late  Robert  T.  Lincoln,"  will  have 
to  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test  of  authen- 
ticity. 

There  are  two  errors  in  the  brief  news  dis- 
patch containing  the  announcement.  This 
"original"  is  said  to  have  been  left  in  the  White 
House  when  Lincoln  went  to  Gettysburg.  That 
must  be  wrong.  The  original  was  left  there,, 
but  it  is  not  the  manuscript  now  placed  on  sale. 
Nor  did  Lincoln  rewrite  the  address  on  "a  scrap 
of  wrapping  paper"  while  on  the  train.  It  may 
be  impossible  ever  to  kill  that  story,  so  widely 
is  it  now  accepted  for  the  truth.  The  famous 
little  book  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  An- 
drews, "The  Perfect  Tribute,"  is  fiction,  not 
fact.  ,    • 

The  original  was  written  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  as  the  White  House  was  officially 
known  in  1863.  This  manuscript  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  A  second  copy,  prepared 
in  the  Wills  House  at  Gettysburg  on  the  morn- 
.  ing  of  the  dedication  service,  also  is  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  For  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  official  report  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
President  prepared  a  further  copy  which  dis- 
appeared long  ago.  Robert  Lincoln  did  not 
claim  to  have  it.  At  the  request  of  Edward 
Everett  an  additional  copy  was  written  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  a  Sanitary  fair  in  New  York. 
Until  lately  this  copy  was  owned  by  Senator 
Keyes  of  New  Hampshire.  The  President,  at 
the  request  of  George  Bancroft,  made  still  an- 
other copy.  This  is  •  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bancroft,  family  today.  Lincoln  wrote  the  ad- 
dress once  more  and  it  was  used  for  what  to- 
day would  be  called  Red  Cross  purposes.  This 
copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  J.  A. 
Bliss  of  Baltimore. 

And  that,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
Gettysburg  address. 

And  that  completes  the  list  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  manuscripts.  This  news  from 
Jllinois  is  chiefly  significant,  perhaps,  as 
■evidence  that  the  grip  of  Lincoln  on  the  im- 
agination ij  as  .tight  as  ever, 
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Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  Recalls 
Great  Value  of  Six  Known  Autographed  Copies 


BY  EDWARD  H.  CARBERRY 

When  the  gaunt,  homely  figure  of  the  President  of  a  sadly  disrupted 
United  States  rose  on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg  sixty-one  years  ago  today 
15,000  people  were  quiet  with  that  concentrated  stillness  by  which  a 
crowd  accords  homage  to  a  beloved  speaker. 

Abraham  Lincoln  looked  over  the'*  " 

audience  that  had  come  to  dedicate    surely  than  a  military  band. 


five  known  and  a  sixth  that  was 
lost,  are  treasures  even  in  hard  fi- 
nancial terms.  Any  one  of  the 
known  copies,  or  a.  new  one,  would 
bring  an  easy  $100,000  in  the  open 
market. 


a  battlefield  p  a  final  home  for  the 
valiant  dead  and  then  for  the  first 
time  were  heard  those  words  that 
still  live  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our   fathers  brought  forth  on   this 
continent  ..." 
i  Expression  of  Emotion 

Simple,  direct — the  few  hundred 
words  Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  that 
day  have  become  a  classic  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  That  prose  sings  as 
only  the  greatest  poetry  ever  does. 
That  short  address  sends  shivers 
down    the    American    spine    more 


The  Gettysburg  speech  is  the  ex 
pression  of  an  emotion  in  its  per- 
fect form.  There  was  nothing  Lin- 
coln wanted  more  than  to  preserve 
the  Union.  Though  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle had  begun  to  turn,  there  were 
weary  months  of  war  yet  to  come 
and  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of 
these  United  States  was  not  yet  as- 
sured. Only  four-and-a-half  months 
before  the  gray  battalions  of  Lee 
had  swung  into  Pennsylvania  for 
the  second  time  and  their  march 
had  been  stopped  on  this  very  field 
only  at  a  great  cost. 

Autograph   copies  of  the  Gettys- 
burg  address,   of   which   there   are 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST 


And  They  Are: 

The  six  are: 

The  Washington  draft:  Thirty- 
three  lines;  probably  the  original  as 
Lincoln  wrote  it  in  Washington 
some  time  before  his  departure  for 
Gettysburg.  Internal  evidence,  in- 
cluding the  numerous  corrections, 
lead  to  this  identification.  Once  in 
the  possession  of  John  Hay.  Lin- 
coln's secretary,  it  was  later  given 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Hay's 
son,  Clarence. 

Battlefield  copy:  Twenty-nine 
lines;  the  one  Lincoln  took  with  him 
to  Gettysburg.  The  first  page  is 
written  on  Executive  Mansion  sta- 
tionery, but  page  two  was  evidently 
recopied  and  revised,  possibly  on 
the  train;  it  is  written  in  pencil  on 
a  different  grade  of  paper. 

The  Everett  copy:  Thirty -one 
lines:  one  made  especially  for  Ed- 
ward Everett;  who  was  the  orator 

MONDAY,  NOV.  19,  1934. 


of  the  day  at  the  Gettysburg  dedi- 
cation. Presented  by  Everett  for 
sael  at  a  fair  to  raise  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  it  was 
bought  by  a  member  of  the  Keyes  , 
family  of  New  Hampshire  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  1930,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Thomas  F.  Madigan. 

Made  for  Historian 

The  Bancroft  reverse  copy:  made 
in  1864  at  the  request  of  George 
Bancroft,  the'  historian,  for  the 
Maryland  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair 
Because  it  was  written  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  Bancroft  asked  Lin- 
coln to  make  another  that  could  be 
reproduced  in  facsimile  and  also 
asked  permission  to  keep  the  one  he 
had.  Lincoln  granted  both  requests. 
The  reverse  copy  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bancroft  family. 

Bansroft  final  copy:  Thirty-seven 
lines;  the  second  copy  Lincoln  made 
for  Bancroft  so  that  the  address 
might  be  published  in  fascimile  in 
"Autographed  Leaves  of  Our  Coun- 
try's Authors." 

The  lost  copy  was  made  for  a  Mr 
Wells  and  was  dispatched  to  him 
but  he  never  received  it. 
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Lincoln  Wrote 
Talk  Five 
Times 


Famous  Gettysburg 
Address  Facts  Not 
Generally  Knowu 


Thereare  five  Gettysburg  addresses 
all  written  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  own 
handwriting  according  to  Louis  A. 
Warren,  director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  story.  Mr.  Warren 
says: 

"In  his  Gettysburg  address,  Lin- 
coln stated  that  the  words  he  said 
there  would  not  long  be  remembered. 
They  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
real  problem  has  been  to  iearn  just 
exactly  what  he  said  there.  Instead  of 
but  one  Gettysburg  address,  there 
were  five  written  in  Lincoln's  own 
hand.  It  is  true  they  are  all  very 
much  alike,  and  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  each  of  them  is  identical; 
yet,  realizing  that  no  address  of  any 
man  has  been  so  often  cast  in  metal 
and  engraved  in  stone,  it  does  seem 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  that 
every  word  should  be  reproduced 
exactly  as  he  spoke  it. 

"At  least  two  copies  of  the  address 
were  written  by  Lincoln  before  its 
delivery  on  November  19,  1863. 
Shortly  afterward,  Edward  Everett 
requested  a  transcript.  Two  others 
were  made  for  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian;  the  first  one  he  retained, 
and  the  last  one  was  presented  to  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Fair  at  Balti- 
more. This  last  draft  published  in 
facsimile  has  become  the  authorized 
version.  It  was  written  after  Lincoln 
had  compared  stenographic  reports 
of  what  he  said  with  his  copy  used  at 
Gettysburg.  It  contains  275  words.' 
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GETTYSBURG  ADDBESS  EXHIBIT  -—  CHICAGO,    ILL.   Nov.   19,   1950 


R.  Wayne.  >r  9  s-zi-so 

5  Lincoln  Originals 
To  Be  Exhibited 

CHICAGO,  (UP)— All  five  cop- 
ies of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  which  are  in  his 
own  hand-writing  will  be  brought 
together  in  Chicago  to  celebrate 
the  "four  score  and  seven  year" 
anniversary  of  the  historical  talk. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
will  open  the  exhibit  on  the  exact 
anniversary,  Nov.  19,  1950. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  docu- 
ments is  $400,000. 

Two  of  the  copies  are  owned  by 
the  Library  of  Congress;  one  by 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
brary in  Springfield,  111.;  one  by 
Cornell  University,  and  the  fifth 
by  Oscar  Cintas  of  Havana,  for- 
mer Cuban  ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  first  copy  of 
the  address  in  Gettysburg  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  19,  and  three 
copies  after  the  address  in  re- 
sponse to  special  requests.  No  two 
of  the  five  copies  are  identical  in 
punctuation,  words,  size  or  ap- 
pearance. 


Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Gazette  5-21-50 
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|  Text  of  Speech 
|  At  Gettysburg 
j  Still  Uncertain 

By     E.     B.     LONG 

Associated  Press  Writer 

Chicago,  Nov.  11.— Four  score 
and  seven  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  his  immortal  words 
at  Gettysburg.  And  today,  no 
one  is  positive  exactly  what  he 
said  there. 

For  the  observance  of  the  37th 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Ceme- 
tery in  1863,  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  has  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  the 
five  extant  copies  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  '  Ifl  Lincoln  s  own 
handwriting.  .  . 

The  society  wjll  display  the 
-  five  copies  from  November  19 
through  November  30.  .Special 
ceremonies  will  be  held  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  day  on  which  tne 
address  will  be  "four  score  and 
seven  years"  old.  Governor 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  and  Chi- 
cago's Mayor  Kennelly  will  Pe 
guests  of  honor. 

Valuable  Papers 

The  director  of  the  society, 
Paul  Angle,  noted  Lincoln  author, 
estimates  the  value  of  the  five 
documents  at  $350,000  to  $500,000. 
They  will  be  guarded  at  all  times 
by  private  detectives  and  by 
\  honor  guards  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, Chicago  and  State  police. 
Special  donations  have  been 
made  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibit. 

Angle  said  that  no  one  is  quite 
sure  of  the  exact  words  Lincoln 
used  at  the  dedication.  The  news- 
paper accounts  are  mostly  inac- 
curate and  varying  and  not  many 
papers  printed  the  text  at  all. 

Angle  said  most  people  believe 
that  Lincoln  scribbled  the  address 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  train 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg. 
This  is  completely  wrong,  Angle 
says,  and  just  "a  pretty  story." 
Lincoln's  femarks  were  written 
out  carefully  several  days  before 
he  left  Washington.  A  second 
draft  was  written  at  the  house  of 
•  David  Wills  in  Gettysburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  dedication.  This 
is  the  one  Lincoln  held  in  his 
hand  when  he  spoke. 

Copied  for  Sale 

The  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  to 
his  secretary,  John  Hay,  whose 
children  presented  it  to  the  Li-- 
brary  of  Congress  in  1916.  It  is 
written  on  one  side  of  two  sheets 
of  paper.  Lincoln  was  either 
interrupted  in  writing  it  or  his 
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Associated  Press  Photo 

This  is  a  section  of  the  first  draft  of  the  address  at 
Gettysburg   given   "four   score   and   seven   years   ago." 


pen  went  dry,  because  most  of 
the  concluding  sentence  is  written 
in  pencil. 

The  second  draft,  written  at 
Gettysburg,  also  Was  presented 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
Hay  family.  It  is  written  in  ink 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

In  January,  1864,  Edward 
Everett,  the  principal  speaker  at 
Gettysburg,  wrote  Lincoln  for  a 
copy  to  be  sold  along  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  oration  at  the 
New  York  Sanitary  Fair  for  the 
benefit  of  widows  and  orphans 
of  Union  soldiers.  The  third  copy 
passed  through  several  hands  and 
was  purchased  for  $60,000  by  the 
school  children  of  Illinois  aided 
by  Marshall  Field.  It  is  now  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Springfield. 


Lincoln  wrote  the  fourth  copy 
for  another  fair,  held  in  Balti- 
more in  1864,  at  the  request  of 
diplomat  and  historian  George 
Bancroft.  Bancroft  planned  to 
reproduce  the  address  in  a  publi- 
cation. For  this  purpose  a  head- 
ing and  signature  were  needed 
and  Bancroft  asked  Lincoln  for 
another  copy.  Lincoln  permitted 
him  to  keep  the  fourth  copy 
which  is  now  the  property  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  fifth  and  last  copy  is  writ- 
ten on  three  sheets  of  paper  and 
bears  the  full  signature,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  This  copy  was 
bought  at  auction  in  April,  1949, 
by  Oscar  Cintas  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
former  Cuban  ambassador  to  the 
U.  S.,  for  $53,000. 
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Collectors'  Club  Activities 

Lincoln  Made  Five  Copies 
Of  His  Gettysburg  Address 


The  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  of  Autograph 
Collectors  was  held  at  the  Har- 
monie  Club  on  November  16,  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Lederer  in  the 
ohair.  Final  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  national  sessions  in 
the  New-York  Historical  Society 
building  on  April  30,  May  1  and 
2.  1951. 

Officers,  directors  and  their 
wives  were  guests  at  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  New  York  chap- 
ter in  the  Champs  Elysees.  "Rem- 
iniscences of  Great  Autograph 
Sales  and  Famous  Collections" 
was  presented  by  Arthur  Swann, 
chapter  member  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries. 

Arthur  Anderson,  founder  of  the 
present  auction  galleries  was  Mr. 
Swarm's  first  employer  when  he 
arrived  from  Leeds,  England,  in 
1902.  Stan  Henkels  of  Philadel- 
phia was  then  the  outstanding 
auctioneer  and  most  of  the  great 
collections  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  elder  chapter  states- 
men. Forest  G.  Sweet  and  Victor 
H.  Palsits,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers present  who  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  phase  of  the  address. 
The  younger  members  were  as- 
tounded by  the  low  prices  that  ob- 
tained years  ago  for  holograph 
letters  and  documents  considered 
rare  today. 

Five  Gettysburg  Addresses. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
was  a  highlight.  Mr.  Swann  dis- 
pelled the  legend  that  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  train  to  the  battle- 
field. Lincoln  made  five  drafts. 
The  first  and  second  drafts  of 
the  address  were  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1916  by 
the  children  of  John  Hay,  Lin- 
coln's assistant  secretary.  The 
third  draft,  known  as  the  "Ever- 
ett copy,"  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Springfield.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  public  subscription  from 
Thomas  H.  Madigan.  The  fourth 
draft,  known  as  the  Bancroft 
copy,  was  recently  donated  by 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Noyes  to  Cornell 
University. 

Mr.  Swann  related  his  part  in 
acquiring  the  fifth  and  final  draft 
which  was  sold  at  the  galleries 
last  year.    This  is  known  as  "The 


Bliss  Copy"  and  is  the  only  draft 
signed  in  full,  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
titled  and  dated  November  19, 
1863.  Lincoln  wrote  it  at  the 
request  of  George  Bancroft,  the 
noted  historian,  for  reproduction 
in  the  volume  "Autograph  Leaves 
of  Our  Country's  Authors"  issued 
by  Col.  Alexander  Bliss  and  J.  P. 
Kennedy  to  raise  money  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  Fair  in  Bal- 
timore, April,  1864,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Union  soldiers,  sailors  and 
their  families. 

Close  Look  Costs  a  Sale. 

The  late  Thomas  H.  Madigan, 
who  had  succeeded  in  purchasing 
the  Everett  and  Bancroft  copies, 
failed  to  obtain  the  Bliss  copy 
through  a  tactical  blunder.  Col. 
Bliss'  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  ^Wil- 
liam J.  A.  Bliss,  and  his  grand- 
daughter, were  ready  to  dispose 
of  the  document.  During  nego- 
tiations Mr.  Madigan  examined  it 
carefully  with  a  small  pocket 
magnifying  glass.  Mrs.  Bliss  in- 
terpreted this  routine  examina- 
tion as  casting  doubt  on  its  au- 
thenticity and  refused  to  sell.  Mrs. 
Bliss,  who  was  present  at  the  auc- 
tion last  year,  told  Mr.  Swann,  "I 
will  never  forget  the  expression 
of  consternation  on  your  face 
when  it  was  sold  for  $46,000  less 
than  Mr.  Madigan  offered  me." 
It  was  purchased  by  Oscar  Cin- 
tas,  former  Cuban  Ambassador  to 
our  country,  for  $54,000. 

Dr.  James  W.  Smith,  chapter 
chairman,  announced  that  the 
14th  dinner  meeting  of  the  chap- 
ter will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
25,  1951. 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Gettysburg — Battle  and  Address 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  came  to  a  close  on  the  eve 
of  Independence  Day,  1863.  The  famous  Gettysburg 
Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  delivered  on  Nov  19, 
1863  when  the  very  field  where  men  had  fought  was 
consecrated  as  The  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery. 

Chief  Executive  In- 
vited to  Speak 

The  Gettysburg  pro- 
gram was  arranged  by 
the  Nat 'I  Soldiers  Ceme- 
tery Committee  and  they 
selected  Edward  Everett 
as  the  orator  for  the  oc- 
casion. Officially  Lincoln 
had  no  voice  in  the  plans 
as  the  celebration  was 
not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States 
Government.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  him  however 
he  was  invited  by  the 
committee  to  make  a  few 
appropriate  remarks. 

Writing  the    Im- 
mortal Words. 

On  November  2,  sev- 
enteen days  before  the 
address,  the  invitation 
reached  Lincoln.  There 
is  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  when  he  wrote  out  his 
address,  but  all  authori- 
ties agree  that  he  wrote 
the  first  draft  before  he 
left  the  Capitol  for  Get- 
tysburg. That  some  cor- 
rections were  made  after 
arriving  at  Gettysburg, 
and  that  the  last  part  of 
it  especially  was  rewrit- 
ten is  an  assured  fact. 
What   is   known  as  the 

battlefield  revision  copy  is  transcribed  on  two  pieces  of 
paper,  the  first  part  written  in  ink  and  the  concluding 
part  written  in  pencil. 

The  First  Gettysburg  Speech 

Lincoln  made  two  addresses  at  Gettysburg;  one  is 
forgotten,  the  other  will  always  be  remembered.  The 
evening  on  which  the  President  arrived  at  Gettysburg, 
in  response  to  urgent  demands  from  the  crowd,  Lincoln 


•  FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 


THAT! 

WE  W 

THAT  CAUSE 

LAST  FULL  MEASURE  Of-    DEV'C 

THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 

THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 

VAIN-TMAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

SHALL  HAVE  ANEW  BIRTH  OF  FREE  DOM  - 

AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHAI  L 

NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH  - 


appeared   at   the    door  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Wills  and 
made  his  first  Gettysburg  speech. 

An  Unlovely  Setting 

Gettysburg  was  an  unlovely  place  on  November  19. 
1863.  The  trees,  shorn  of  their  limbs,  gave  evidence  of 
the  fearful  struggle.  The  speakers'  platform  added  lit- 
tle to  the  decorative  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion.  The 
day  itself,  was  beautiful 
but  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  accentuated  the  ug- 
liness of  the  place  which 
is  now  so  beautiful  and 
serene. 

A  Few  Appropriate 
Remarks 

Lincoln 's0  words  were 
few,  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five, to  be  exact,  tak- 
ing one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  seconds  to  de- 
liver. Without  comment 
on  what  had  been  said 
before,  without  apology 
for  lack  of  time,  in  simple 
and  sympathetic  words, 
he  consecrated  the  burial 
field  as  "a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives." 

Lincoln's   Written 
and  Spoken  Vers- 
ions 

Five  different  versions 
of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress can  be  identified  as 
(1)  preliminary  writings, 
(2)spoken  words,  and  (3) 
revisory  copies.  After  the 
dedication,  copies  of  the 
Lincoln  Address  were  re- 
quested by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, George  Bancroft, 
and  probably  others.  The  writing  which  he  prepared 
for  Everett  and  the  two  copies  he  wrote  for  Bancroft 
have  been  preserved  It  is  the  version  in  the  final  Ban- 
croft copy  that  is  most  widely  used,  and  has  become 
known  as  the  authentic  Gettysburg  Address  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

A  Masterpiece  of  Modern  English  Elo- 
quence (continued  next  page,  col.  1) 

The  more  closely  the  Address  is  analyzed,  the  more 
one  must  confess  astonishment  at  its  choice  of  words, 
the  precision  of  its  thought,  it's  simplicity,  directness, 
and  effectiveness. 
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Eight  Versions  of  Lincoln 

Speech  Puzzles  Paramount 


} 


After  months  of  investigation  to 
determine  the  actual,  verbatim  ad- 
dress that  Lincoln  made  at  Gettys- 
burg, Paramount  research  experts 
are  in  a  quandary. 

They  have  determined  only  one 
thing  for  certain — the  story  of  how 
Lincoln  composed  the  speech  on 
the  train  and  wrote  it  on  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper  while  traveling 
toward  the  battlefield  from  Wash- 
ington is  pure  folk  lore. 

Eight  versions  of  the  address 
have  come  to  light,  any  one  of 
which  might  reasonably  be  called 
unauthentic  by  scholars  if  incor- 
porated in  Paramount's  film  epic 
of  the  war  between  the  states, 
"Gettysburg." 

Six  of  the  versions  Lincoln  wrote 
himself;  one  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington, one  at  Gettysburg  before 
the  ceremonies  to  dedicate  the 
battlefield  as  a  cemetery,  and  four 
afterward.  He  held  the  second 
version  in  his  hand  while  making 
the  address,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  -that  he  departed  from  the 
written  words  in  actual  speech. 

The  seventh  version  was  tran- 
scribed by  Joseph  L.  Gilbert  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Fascinated  by 
the  manner  and  words  of  the  speak- 
er, and  seeing  that  the  president 
held  a  copy  of  the  speech  in  his 
hand,  Gilbert  made  incomplete 
notes  and  filled  in  later  from  the 
manuscript.  Scholars  agreed  in  re- 
jecting the  Gilbert  version  as  in- 
accurate. 

Charles  Hale,  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
ceremonies,  transcribed  the  eighth 
and  last  version  in  longhand,  but 
did  so  unofficially.  Many  historians 
accept  this  version  as  authentic, 
others  question  it.  But  the  point 
is  that  if  this  were  to  be  used  in 
the  picture,  every  school  child  who 
has  learned  the  address  by  heart 
from  a  text  book  would  think  the 
picture  in  error. 

The  version  most  widely  known, 
and  thought  to  be  authentic,  is  the 
sixth  version,  written  by  Lincoln 
some  time  after  the  Gettysburg  ded- 
ication for  incorporation  in  George 
Bancroft's  "Autograph  Leaves  of 
Our  Country's  Authors."  This  final 
revised  script  was  what  Lincoln 
wished  he  had  said  when  he  knew 


that  the  address  was  to  be  preserved 
for  posterity. 

So  far  Albert  Lewin,  producer  of 
"Gettysburg,"  is  undecided  which 
version  will  be  used  in  the  picture. 
Clifford  Odets  is  writing  the  screen 
play  and  Henry  Hathaway,  now  do- 
ing "Souls  at  Sea,"  will  direct 
Meanwhile  W.  G.  Beymer,  technical 
man  on  the  production,  sweats  as  he 
pours  over  stacks  of  research  data 
on  Lincoln,  slavery,  the  war,  West 
Point  records  and  men  and  customs 
of  the  period.  Lewin  says  it's  all 
got  to  be  authentic,  or  else. 
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There  the  matter  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  original 
manuscript  rested  until  after  Nicolay's  death  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1901,  when  an  unsuccessful  search  was  made 
for  the  valuable  document. 

On  October  31,  1908  General  James  Grant  Wilson  wrote 
to  Miss  Helen  Nicolay,  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
author: 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  who  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  precious  original  manuscript  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  at  present.  I  understand,  in  your 
keeping?  My  purpose  in  making  the  inquiry  is  to  learn  if 
it  can  be  obtained  for  a  Lincoln  Loan  Exhibition,  con- 
templated by  the  Centenary  Committee  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is 
the  chairman.  If  for  any  reason,  the  owner  of  the  price- 
less relic  does  not  desire  his  or  her  name  made  public, 
it  may  be  confided  to  me  confidentially,  and  with  a  view 
to  preferring  the  above  mentioned  request.  The  celebra- 
tion occurs  in  Feby.  1909.  Is  my  impression  correct,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  address  is  written  in  ink  on  two  half  sheets 
of  white  note  paper?" 

On  November  3,  1908,  Helen  Nicolay  answered  General 
Wilson  with  the  following  letter: 

"I  very  much  wish  I  could  answer  your  question  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  original  ms.  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  my  father,  and 
should  now  belong  to  me  as  his  heir. 

"When  a  search  was 
made  for  it  after  my 
father's  death  it  could 
not  be  found.  My  im- 
pression is  that  it  was 
put  inadvertently  a- 
mong  the  mss.  which 
did  not  belong  to  my 
father  but  were  only 
in  his  custody.  They 
were  returned  to  their 
owner  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lincoln  shortly  after 
my  father's  death. 

"I  did  not  know  at 
that  time  the  Gettys- 
burg ms.  belonged  to 
my  father  personally 
but  was  told  so  by 
Secretary  Hay  several 
weeks  after  the  trans- 
fer had  been  made. 
The  boxes  containing 
the  mss.  were  then 
stored  at  the  State 
Dept.  and  I  asked  him 
to  have  the  search 
made — which  as  before  stated  was  fruitless. 

"For  obvious  reasons  I  hesitated  to  go  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  after  the  boxes  were  sent  to  him,  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  them  myself. 

"I  am  still  hoping  to  find  the  precious  ms.  among  my 
father's  papers — but  as  yet  its  whereabouts  is  a  mystery. 

"I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  father's  article  on  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  which  answers  the  question  you  ask  about 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written." 

Three  days  after  Helen  Nicolay  wrote  General  Wilson, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  addressed  a  letter  to  her  dated  Novem- 
ber 6,  1908: 

"We  are  having  a  good  many  inquiries  at  this  time 
about  matters  relating  to  my  father;  and  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  to  ask  whether  you  know  where  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  is,  which  your 
father  used  in  "The  Century"  article  in  February,  1894, 
which  I  recently  had  reprinted  as  you  know.  He  must 
have  had  it  at  the  time,  because  there  are  lithographic 
copies  of  the  two  separate  parts  of  the  address." 

In  answer  to  Robert  Lincoln,  Helen  Nicolay  wrote  on 
November  9,  1908:  "I  do  not  know  where  the  original 
ms.  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  is.  It  is  a  mystery  that 
has  puzzled  and  distressed  me  for  a  long  time.  Now  that 
you  have  asked  me  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story. 

"As  you  are  aware  the  Lincoln  mss.  were  in  my  father's 
custody  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  I  turned  them  over  to  Sec.  Hay  to  be  restored 
to  you. 


(Gettysburg  (Oration 

"We  can  but  bow  the  head,  with  eyes  grown  dim 
And  as  a  Nation's  Litany  repeat 
The  phrase  his  martyrdom  hath  made  complete 
Noble  as  then,  but  now  more  sadly  sweet." 

Bayard  Taylor 

Gettysburg   Ode   July    1,    1869  Home    Pastoral    187. 


"I  did  not  at  that  time  know,  what  Mr.  Hay  told  me 
shortly  after  the  transfer  was  made — that  your  father 
gave  my  father  the  original  ms.  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress— and  that  it  was  therefore  his  private  property. 
I  immediately  searched  among  his  papers  but  failed  to 
find  it.  I  had,  from  the  moment  of  Mr.  Hay  telling  me, 
an  impression  more  or  less  indistinct  of  finding  an  im- 
portant Lincoln  ms.  (which  one  I  cannot  say)  in  a  place 
apart  from  the  rest — thinking  it  was  out  of  its  place 
and  putting  it  with  the  others. 

"I  told  Mr.  Hay  this,  and  asked  him  (he  having  the 
keys  to  the  boxes  which  were  then  at  the  State  Dept.) 
to  have  a  search  made.  How  thorough  his  search  was,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  resulted  in  nothing. 

"After  the  boxes  were  returned  to  you,  (I)  naturally 
hesitated  to  go  to  you  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go 
through  the  boxes  in  the  hope  of  extracting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents.  So  the  matter  has  rested  just 
there.  Every  time  I  work  among  my  father's  papers  I 
hope  to  find  it — and  failing  that  I  hope  it  is  in  your 
possession. 

"I  am  very  glad  of  a  chance  to  tell  you  how  the  matter 
stands." 

Robert  Lincoln  replied  to  Miss  Nicolay  on  November 
12,  1908: 

"I  have  your  note  of  November  9th,  and  am  very 
sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  you  do  not  know  where  the 

original  manuscript 
of  the  'Gettysburg 
Address'  now  is. 
While  I  did  not  know 
it,  I  supposed,  what 
you  tell  me,  that  my 
father  had  given  it  to 
your  father.  I  did  not 
wish,  of  course, in  any 
way  to  obtain  it  for 
myself,  but  I  thought 
it  might  be  an  inter- 
esting object  in  the 
temporary  exhibition 
which  is  to  be  made  in 
New  York  City  on  the 
anniversary  of  his 
birth  next  year. 

"It  is  of  course  a 
very  interesting  paper 
among  those  con- 
nected with  my 
father's  history,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  that 
it  cannot  now  be 
found.  As  I  have  been 
a  number  of  times  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Gilder  of  the  Century  Company 
about  various  matters,  I  have  therefore  written  him  a 
letter,  which  I  enclose  to  you,  and  which  explains  itself. 
If  you  approve  of  its  going  forward,  I  beg  that  you  will 
kindly  post  it.  It  may  be  that  in  that  way  it  can  be  traced. 
It  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that  the  Century  people 
must  have  had  it  to  make  the  lithographic  copies,  and  as 
I  have  said  to  Mr.  Gilder,  their  files  ought  to  show  what 
they  did  with  it  afterwards,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  your 
father  transacted  the  business  with  them  orally. 

"The  papers  that  you  sent  Mr.  Hay  have  been  in  my 
possession  here  (Chicago)  for  a  good  while,  and  have 
been  gone  over,  as  it  is  thought,  piece  by  piece,  and  I  am 
assured  that  that  particular  document  is  not  among  them. 
I  do  not  need  to  assure  you  that  if  in  the  course  of 
further  examinations  it  is  found,  it  will  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  you;  but  I  have  little  hope  of  such  good 
fortune." 

Among  the  many  original  letters  and  documents  per- 
taining to  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  the  Foundation 
collection,  there  is  no  copy  of  Robert  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  which  the  President's  son  re- 
quested Miss  Nicolay  to  read,  and  if  it  met  with  her 
approval,  to  post. 

Miss  Nicolay  replied  to  Robert  Lincoln  on  November 
16,  1908: 

"This  morning  I  received  your  letter  of  November  12, 
and  mailed  its  enclosure  to  Mr.  Gilder. 

"Since  then  I  have  been  looking  through  the  envelopes 
of  my  father's  correspondence  with  the  Century  Co.  to 
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see  if  possibly  I  could  find  some  trace  at  this  end  of  the 
sending  back  and  forth  of  the  ms.  Gettysburg  Address. 
The  only  thing  I  found  was  a  single  sentence  in  a  letter 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel  dated  October  30,  1893  in  which  he  said 
'I  now  send  proofs  of  the  fac  simile  of  the  draft  of  the 
Gettysburg  Speech.' 

"So  it  appears  to  have  been  in  New  York  at  that  time. 
Of  course  the  Century  Co's.  record  will  be  much  more 
complete,  and  from  that  we  will  learn  when  it  was  re- 
turned. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  the  ms.  is  permanently  lost.  If 
it  is  among  my  papers  or  yours  it  will  of  course  come 
to  light — and  if  it  has  been  stolen,  it  is  too  important  a 
document  to  remain  hidden  indefinitely. 

"I  only  hope  for  all  our  sakes,  that  the  mystery  will 
soon  be  cleared  up." 

Meanwhile  the  Century  Company,  upon  receiving 
Robert  Lincoln's  letter,  posted  about  the  middle  of 
November,  instituted  a  search  through  their  records  for 
some  clue  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  valuable  manu- 
script. Their  conclusion  was  that  they  never  at  any 
time  had  possession  of  the  original  document.  R.  W. 
Gilder  wrote  Robert  Lincoln  expressing  that  idea  on 
November  20,  1908: 

"Yours  of  November  18th  is  at  hand  and  I  hasten  to 
say  that  we  know  of  the  letter  of  'October  30th'  of  Mr. 
Buel  and  have  examined  five  others  from  him,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  indicates  that  we  had  the  original 
in  our  possession.  The  fac  simile  of  the  draft  is  referred 
to  and  never  the  original  manuscript,  nor  can  the  art 
department  find  any  record  of  our  ever  having  had  the 
original.  If  we  did,  it  certainly  must  have  been  im- 
mediately sent  back. 

"Mrs.  Marshall,  the  lady  who  had  charge,  at  that  time, 
of  the  artistic  materials  under  Mr.  Drake,  is  quite  sure 
that  if  so  important  a  manuscript  had  passed  through  her 
hands  she  would  remember  it. 

"We  cannot  tell  whether  a  facsimile  was  made  from  a 
photograph  or  from  the  original.  The  art  department 
believes  that  it  was  from  a  photograph  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Nicolay." 

Gilder,  a  day  later,  (November  21,  1908)  wrote  Helen 
Nicolay,  and  among  other  things  stated:  "We  have  made 
a  .  .  .  search  here  for  the  Gettysburg  speech  and  find  only 
letters  referring  to  the  facsimile  of  the  draft  and  the  art 
department  seems  to  think  we  never  had  anything  but  a 
photo  from  your  father — or  that  if  we  had  the  original  it 
must  have  been  at  once  put  again  in  his  hands.  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  sent  it  to  us.  We  have  written  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  to  this  effect." 

Miss  Nicolay  replied  to  Mr.  Gilder  on  November  23, 
1908: 

"I  am  very  sorry  the  Century  search  for  a  trace  of  the 
Gettysburg  ms.  has  come  to  nought.  Of  course  I  knew 
your  office  did  not  have  the  ms. — but  I  hoped  something 
would  be  found  that  might  shed  light  upon  the  mystery — 
which,  as  you  can  imagine,  troubles  me  deeply." 

Robert  Lincoln,  by  this  time  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  further  proceed,  and  he  wrote  Miss  Nicolay  on 
November  23,  1908: 

"I  have  to-day  two  letters  from  Mr.  Gilder  of  the 
Century  Company  in  regard  to  the  missing  manuscript, 
and  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  latest  (see  Gilder  to  Lin- 
coln, November  20,  1908). 

"I  am  told  that  the  paper  is  certainly  not  among  those 
which  came  to  me  from  the  State  Department,  and  I 
therefore  am  at  a  loss  in  what  way  to  suggest  any 
further  search." 

The  next  development  in  the  search  for  the  missing 
manuscript  was  when  Mrs.  John  Hay,  the  wife  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  mistakenly  thought  she  had 
solved  the  mystery.  An  original  copy  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  was  found  in  her  husband's  papers.  Apparently 
the  first  persons  informed  were  Miss  Nicolay,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Gilder.  Thereupon  Miss  Nicolay  wrote  Robert 
Lincoln  on  December  2,  1908: 

"Mrs.  Hay  tells  me  she  has  written  you  about  finding 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  how  relieved  at  its  discovery  I  am. 
The  manner  of  its  discovery  shows  I  was  all  wrong  in  my 
belief  that  it  was  given  to  my  father.  It  was  evidently 
another  manuscript  to  which  Mr.  Hay  referred  in  the 
conversation  I  wrote  you  about. 


"I  am  distressed  that  I  should  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take even  unintentionally." 

On  December  7  Clara  S.  Hay  wrote:  "Dear  Helen — I 
just  sent  you  a  rough  draft  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gilder. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  copy  it.  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently 
eaten  humble  pie." 

On  December  7,  1908,  Mr.  Gilder  had  an  occasion  to 
write  a  business  letter  to  Helen  Nicolay,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  the  missing  address  he  said:  "There  is  noth- 
ing like  getting  things  right.  Trust  a  Nicolay  for  that." 

This  statement  immediately  elicited  a  reply  (December 
8,  1908)  from  Miss  Nicolay: 

"If  you  (Mr.  Gilder)  had  mailed  your  note  to  me  a  few 
hours  later  I  fear  you  would  not  have  written  'trust  a 
Nicolay  for  that  ie.  getting  things  right.'  But  please  in 
spite  of  appearances  keep  on  trusting  a  Nicolay  for 
wanting  and  meaning  to  get  things  right. 

"Mrs.  Hay's  letter  telling  you  in  confidence  about  the 
finding  of  the  Gettysburg  ms.  must  have  reached  you  this 
morning.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  on  the  same  subject  the 
moment  she  told  me  of  its  discovery — but  at  her  request 
did  not  send  it  (note:  a  rough  copy  of  this  letter  dated 
December  8,  1908  is  in  the  Foundation  files)  as  she 
seemed  to  prefer  not  to  tell  anybody  else  until  she  had 
heard  from  Robert  Lincoln.  When  she  found  out  yester- 
day how  very  much  I  had  the  matter  at  heart,  she  wrote 
to  you  at  once  sending  me  a  copy  of  her  letter  after  she 
had  mailed  it.  It  was  sweet  and  generous  of  her,  but  the 
dear  lady  has  missed  the  very  central  point,  so  far  as  my 
relation  to  the  matter  is  concerned. 

"This  of  course  is  that  I  have  told  you  and  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln  and  General  Wilson  as  a  positive  fact  something 
that  this  discovery  proves  to  be  wrong.  Of  course  I  did  it 
in  good  faith  and  up  to  the  moment  of  the  finding  of  this 
ms.  bound  like  the  other  Lincoln  mss.  owned  by  Mr.  Hay 
I  was  absolutely  certain  of  my  statement  about  the  miss- 
ing Gettysburg  Address — which  was  in  substance  this; 
'At  the  time  of  my  father's  death  the  Lincoln  mss.  were 
in  his  custody,  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  I  turned 
them  over  to  Sec.  Hay  to  be  sent  on  to  Robt.  Lincoln. 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Hay  asked  me  about  a  valuable 
ms. — saying  it  was  my  father's  private  property.  I  told 
him  I  had  none  of  the  Lincoln  mss. — that  I  had  found 
one  or  two  apart  from  the  rest,  and  thinking  they  were 
out  of  place  had  put  them  with  the  others.'  The  mss. 
were  then  at  the  State  Dept.  awaiting  Mr.  Robt.  Lincoln's 
orders.  I  asked  Mr.  Hay  to  have  a  search  made  for  the 
ms.  but  nothing  came  of  it.  I  have  thought  all  these  years, 
that  the  ms.  he  referred  to  was  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
This  find  of  Mrs.  Hay's  proves  that  to  have  been  im- 
possible. 

"I  now  have  no  clue  to  what  ms.  it  was — and  no  as- 
surance that  my  friends  of  the  Century,  and  others  to 
whom  I  have  told  this  tale  will  ever  believe  anything  I 
say  again.  My  poor  little  reputation  for  historical  ac- 
curacy seems  to  have  gone  to  the  winds. 

"May  I  rely  on  you  as  a  friend  to  think  the  best  you 
can  of  me?" 

(To  be  continued  in  the  December,  1957  issue.) 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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SOME  CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING  A  MISSING 
COPY  OF  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


(Continued  from  the  November,  1957  Issue) 

Gilder  was  quick  to  reassure  Miss  Nicolay  in  a  letter 
dated  December  9,  1908: 

"Really — you  blame  yourself — when  I  don't  see  that 
either  you  or  Mrs.  Hay  should  blame  yourselves,  at  all. 

"We  were  thoro'  in  our  search  here — but  had  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  Don't  think  about  it  any  more.  We 
are  all  liable  to  mistakes  and  things  are  always  getting 
lost.  Not  always  found.  That  is  the  point — now." 

On  December  9,  1908,  Robert  Lincoln  wrote  Miss  Nico- 
lay: "Upon  my  return  from  a  short  absence,  I  find  your 
note  in  regard  to  the  Gettysburg  Address  manuscript, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  note  from  Mrs.  Hay,  telling  me 
of  her  finding  it.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  it  has  been 
found,  because  it  is  so  interesting  a  memento  of  my 
father,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  disappear. 

"I  cannot  quite  understand  what  is  the  cause  of  Mrs. 
Hay  writing  me  so  penitent  a  letter  about  its  discovery. 
She  seems  to  have  been  having  a  good  deal  of  bother 
about  it,  and  to  have  repeatedly  said  that  she  could  not 
find  it.  I  had  not  written  to  her  at  all.  I  suppose  that 
perhaps  you  had  inquired  of  her  on  the  subject,  and  also 
that  General  James  Grant  Wilson  had  written  her.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Hay  cannot  be  at  all  at  fault  in  the  matter 
for  not  discovering  at  once  a  document,  the  existence  of 
which  she  did  not  know,  and  I  have  so  written  her." 

It  did  not  take  Helen  Nicolay  long,  inquiring  historian 
that  she  was,  to  discover  that  Mrs.  Hay  had  found  in 
her  husband's  papers  an  "experimental  draft"  of  the  ad- 
dress and  not  the  "original"  copy.  On  December  12,  1908 
she  wrote  Mrs.  Hay: 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  stop  thinking  about  it  and 
the  result  of  my  meditations  is  not  cheering.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  yours  is  not  the  'original  draft' 
after  all — but  an  experimental  draft  (some  authorities 
think  this  draft  of  thirty-three  lines  was  made  at  Wash- 
ington immediately  before  or  after  Lincoln's  departure  for 
Gettysburg)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  when  he  came  home 
or  at  the  time  he  wrote  out  his  copy  for  the  Baltimore 
Fair.  My  reasons  are  these: 

1.  The  variations  from  the  facsimile  printed  by  my 
father — both  in  the  position  of  words  on  the  line — 
and  the  lack  of  letter  heading. 

2.  The  fact  stated  by  my  father  (p.  5  of  the  magazine 
article)  that  he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  write  out  the 
latter  portion  in  pencil,  (yours  is  ink)  on  a  piece 
of  paper  different  in  color  from  the  first  sheet.  If 
he  saw  him  do  it  that  must  be  the  first  draft. 

3.  On  p.  3  my  father  speaks  of  a  revised  copy  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  after  returning  to  Washington,  upon  a 
careful  comparison  of  his  original  draft  with  the 
printed  newspaper  version,  and  his  own  recollection 
of  the  exact  form  in  which  he  delivered  it. 

4.  The  ms.  you  found  the  other  day  is  probably  the 
first  trial  of  his  hand  at  a  revised  version.  The 
Baltimore  Copy  the  final  outcome  of  it.  You  will 
notice  that  they  seem  to  be  written  on  the  same 
kind  of  paper. 

5.  This  theory  will  account  for  you  and  Mr.  Adams 
thinking  you  had  the  'Second  Gettysburg  Address' 
— coincides  with  my  recollection  of  the  color,  looks 

ie.  of  the  ms.  my  father  had — and  explains  (per- 
haps) my  conversation  with  your  husband  about  a 
Lincoln  ms. 

"I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  after  milling  over  it  a  night 
and  a  day  I  see  no  other  conclusion.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  magazine  article — marked  to  show  you  what  I  mean. 
If  I  am  right  I  suppose  we  ought  to  do  some  more  writ- 
ing. I  enclose  a  note  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one  to  Mr.  Gilder. 
If  you  approve,  please  mail  them — with  or  without  a 
word  from  you." 

The  note  to  Mr.  Gilder  dated  December  12,  1908  fol- 
lows: 

"On  closer  examination  the  Gettysburg  ms.  found  by 
Mrs.  Hay  the  other  day,  proves  to  be,  not  the  original 
from  which  Mr.  Lincoln  read  his  address  but  an  experi- 
mental draft  made  after  his  return  to  Washington  when 
he  was  comparing  his  original  ms.  the  newspaper  version, 
and  his  own  recollection  of  the  precise  form  in  which  he 


delivered  it — as  my  father  notes  on  page  3  of  his  Century 
article.  This  ms.  of  Mrs.  Hay's  is  all  in  ink.  The  latter 
part  of  the  first  draft  was  in  pencil. 

"So  the  original  is  as  much  lost  as  ever.  This  second 
discovery  gives  my  recollection  of  the  conversation  with 
Secretary  Hay  about  a  Lincoln  ms  another  'show'  for 
veracity — But  I'd  rather  be  proved  wrongly  by  the  orig- 
inal ms. — than  not  to  know  what  has  become  of  it." 

Helen  Nicolay  wrote  Robert  Lincoln  a  letter  almost 
identical  to  the  one  addressed  to  Gilder,  except  in  closing 
she  stated:  "We  have  two  mysteries  on  our  hands  in- 
stead of  one.  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  express,  that  it 
is  not  found  after  all." 

Mrs.  Hay  replied  to  Helen  Nicolay  on  a  mourning  card 
with  a  black  border  bearing  the  date  "Thursday  a.m." 
She  wrote: 

"I  think  if  you  do  not  mind  I  will  wait  till  I  get  Mr. 
Lincoln's  answer  before  mailing  the  one  (letter)  to  Mr. 
Gilder  as  I  had  asked  him  in  so  many  words  not  to  say 
who  had  it  (Gettysburg  address).  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  him  not  to  tell  Mr.  Gilder  yet.  I  shall  hope  to  get  a 
letter  today.  I  am  so  sorry  about  it  all — but  you  can 
understand  that  the  error  was  all  because  I  was  so 
ignorant.   I  will   send  the  one  to  R.   T.   L." 

From  this  correspondence  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Miss 
Nicolay  considered  the  twenty-nine  line  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  to  be  the  "original"  draft.  However, 
General  James  Grant  Wilson  perhaps  first  asserted  that 
"Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  address 
(thirty-three  lines)  on  'two  sheets  of  plain  paper'  before 
going  to  Gettysburg,  and  meant  to  read  from  that,  but 
left  it  at  home."  This  statement  appeared  to  Miss  Nicolay 
as  open  to  question.  She  wrote  Albert  H.  Griffith  on 
July  2,  1923:  "It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could 
know  this  to  be  a  fact.  I  prefer  my  father's  statement 
as  being  an  eye  witness." 

For  several  years  the  "original"  address  remained  un- 
discovered, however,  Helen  Nicolay  gave  up  all  hope  of 
its  ownership,  once  it  was  found,  after  finding  in  her 
father's  papers  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to 
General  James  Grant  Wilson,  from  Holderness,  New 
Hampshire,  dated  July  19,  1895.  Nicolay  stated:  "The 
original  draft  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  of  which  I 
published  a  facsimile  in  the  Century  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  ago,  is  in  Washington  in  my  custody.  The 
word  "custody"  in  this  case  was  interpreted  to  indicate 
non-ownership.  Miss  Nicolay  stated:  "Had  my  father 
considered  the  manuscript  his  personal  property  he 
would  not  have  written  "in  my  custody"  but  "in  my 
possession." 


Helen  Nicolay 
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Brown   Brothers 

Richard  Watson  Gilder 

As  to  the  conversation  with  John  Hay,  Miss  Nicolay 
was  sure  she  was  mistaken.  In  a  letter  dated  October 
20,  1923  addressed  to  Albert  H.  Griffith  of  Fisk,  Wis- 
consin, she  wrote: 

"The  conversation  with  Mr.  Hay  took  place  very  soon 
after  my  father's  death,  at  a  time  when  I  was  both 
physically  and  mentally  exhausted.  We  were  discussing 
many  Lincoln  manuscripts,  and  he  evidently  referred  to 
some  other  one,  not  to  the  Gettysburg  Address." 

In  a  "to  whom  it  may  concern"  statement  Miss  Nicolay 
prepared  the  following: 

"From  1908  to  1916  there  was  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  much  correspondence  about  the  whereabouts 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  which 
seemed  to  have  vanished  completely. 

"Mrs.  Hay  and  I  were  especially  distressed  about  it. 

"On  March  9,  1916  Mrs.  Alice  Hay  Wadsworth  (John 
Hay's  daughter)  and  I,  while  looking  over  manuscripts 
in  her  possession,  found  that  all  the  worry  had  been 
needless,  for  Colonel  Hay  had  bound  the  original  draft 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  final  version  in  the  sumptuous  red 
morocco  he  used  for  his  collection  of  important  mss. 

"A  few  days  later  Clarence  Hay  (a  son  of  John  Hay) 
and  I  went  together  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  I 
saw  him  give  the  mss.  into  the  hands  of  Herbert  Putnam, 
who  was  then  librarian." 

Miss  Nicolay  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  April  11,  1916  at  which  time  she  presented 
to  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  a  "mem- 
orandum drawn  up  by  President  Lincoln,  August  23, 
1864,  and  endorsed  by  each  member  of  his  cabinet, 
acknowledging  the  duty  of  cooperation  with  the  presi- 
dent-elect to  save  the  Union  between  the  election  and 
the  inauguration." 

This  document  was  received  by  Miss  Nicolay  on  De- 
cember 24,  1908  from  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Hay  who  wrote: 

"As  I  think  you  have  been  cheated  out  of  your  share 
of  the  Lincoln  manuscripts,  I  want  you  to  accept  this 
one  (memorandum,  August  23,  1864)  from  me  with  the 
best  of  wishes  for  the  Holiday  season. 

"If  when  you  will  want  it  no  more  you  would  like  to 
bequeath  it  to  my  children  you  may  do  so — but  it  is  for 
your  very  own  till  then." 

On  the  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  "memorandum" 
Miss  Nicolay  received  a  letter  from  Herbert  Putnam: 
"You  presentation  to  the  library  this  morning,  of  the 
memorandum  by  President  Lincoln,  mentioned  in  the 
enclosed  formal  acknowledgment,  co-incidently  with  the 
presentation  by  Mr.  Hay  and  his  sisters  of  the  two  drafts 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  and  of  the  original  draft  of 
the  second  inaugural,  group  into  one  occasion  what  I  have 
expressed  to   Mr.   Hay  as  the  most  precious  individual 


documents  that  have  been  entrusted  to  me  since  I  took 
office,  seventeen  years  ago.  An  event  such  as  this  adds 
to  the  office  a  relish  upon  which  I  need  scarcely  ex- 
patiate; and  I  could  not  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
formal  acknowledgment  this  more  personal  word  of  ap- 
preciation. 

"The  fact  that  the  memorandum  was  so  long  a  treas- 
ured possession  of  your  father  gives  of  course  an  addi- 
tional value  and  significance  to  it,  which  will  attach  to 
it   permanently." 

Editor's  Note:  Five  different  original  versions  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  are  extant.  The  First  and  Second  Drafts  of  twenty-nine  lines 
and  thirty-three  lines  respectively  are  the  property  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Third  Draft  of  thirty-one  lines  is  the  property  of 
The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  the  Fourth  Draft  of  thirty- 
one  lines  has  been  acquired  by  Cornell  University.  The  Fifth  Draft 
of  thirty-seven  lines  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the  standard 
version"  because  it  represents  President  Lincoln's  final  judgment  as 
to  the  content  of  the  address.  At  an  auction  sale  held  on  April  27, 
1949.  the  late  Oscar  B.  Cintas  of  Havana.  Cuba,  purchased  the  Fifth 
Draft  for  $54,000. 

LINCOLN'S  FORTUNE 

With  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  reports  were 
circulated  that  the  late  president  left  a  handsome  estate. 
The  Albany  Atlas  arid  Argus  published  an  article  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Neiv  York  Weekly  Tribune,  April 
22,  1865  stating  that  Lincoln  was  a  millionaire. 

According  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune  the  publication  of  such  a  claim  was  a  violation 
of  "Decency  In  Journalism."  The  article  was  reprinted 
as  an  example  of  an  editor  who  was  more  distinguished 
for  malignity  than  ability.  The  Atlas  and  Argus  reprint 
follows: 

"An  exchange,  commenting  upon  the  corruptions  of 
the  'Honest  Old  Abe'  Administration,  makes  the  follow- 
ing severe  but  suggestive  criticism :  That  a  poor  lawyer- 
whose  note  for  $10,000  no  safe,  prudent  business  house 
would  have  discounted  before  his  election,  receiving  only 
a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum-should,  in  four  short 
years  have  become  a  millionaire,  worth,  according  to 
some  rumors,  $25,000,000,  is  a  suggestive  fact. 

"Such  profits,  or  anything  like  them,  could  come  only 
from  direct  or  indirect  fleecing  of  the  people  by  sharing 
in  the  robberies  and  stealings  of  subordinates,  and  by 
using  his  official  information  for  purposes  of  speculation 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that  the  parties 
guilty  of  such  crimes,  who  have  not  shrewdness  enough 
in  them  are  discovered,  when  convicted  are  generally 
released,  after  a  brief  experience  of  confinment,  by  the 
'clemency'  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  still  more  suggestive." 

Commenting  editorially  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  wrote:  "The  form  of  this  libel  evinces 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  its  authpr  that  he  is  at  once 
a  coward  and  a  villian.  .  .  There  are  outrages  on  public 
decency  so  gross  as  to  invoke  general  scorn  and  loathing, 
and  the  worst  of  them  are  habitually  and  willfully  per- 
petrated by  The  Albany  Atlas.  If  the  editor  were  told 
today  'you  can  have  everything  President  Lincoln  owns 
for  a  hundredth  part  of  what  you  represent  him  to  be 
worth,'  he  would  doubtless  decline  the  offer." 

The  July  1,  1865  issue  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
(Hartford)  Courant  carried  an  article  on  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Estate"  expressing  the  idea  that  the  wild  rumors  of  the 
late  president's  fortune  were  circulated,  obviously,  to 
discourage  the  efforts  now  in  the  making  to  provide  a 
competency  for  his  family.  The  editor  of  the  Courant 
Supplement  wrote:  "When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield, 
he  had  saved  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  During  his  presidential  term  un- 
usually heavy  drains  were  made  upon  his  purse,  while 
prices  averaged  fifty  percent,  above  prices  of  ordinary 
times.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  saved  much 
out  of  his  salary.  While  the  people  offer  their  private 
testimonials,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  his  salary  for  the  unexpired  term  to  his 
family.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  President  Harrison 
and  Taylor,  and  the  reasons  are  quadrupled  for  doing 
the  same  now." 

David  Davis,  the  administrator  of  the  Lincoln  estate 
filed  his  report  on  November  13,  1868.  Under  the  skillful 
handling  of  the  administrator  the  net  estate  of  $83,343.70 
had  increased  to  $110,974.62.  While  Lincoln  was  not  a 
millionaire,  his  estate  was  not  small  even  by  present  day 
standards.  In  1868  $111,000  was  real  wealth. 
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